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Thirty-seventh Annual Convention of American National Live Stock 
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National Western Stock Show, Denver, Colorado, January 15-20, 1954 





For the year 1933 the Denver Market 
will have handled approximately the 
following numbers of live stock: 


Cattle 429,541 
761,006 

2,793,411 

11,193 





3,995,151 


you live-stock prices have been very unsatisfactory during the year 1933, we are all 
hoping they will show material improvement for 1934, and indications are that 
conditions generally will be substantially better for the new year. 

Denver’s showing as a market, in the face of adverse economic conditions, has been 
very favorable in comparison with other markets. 





It has not just happened that Denver has proved the best market for western feeders 
and producers of live stock. The development of Denver into one of the nation’s important 
live-stock markets has been the result of the expenditure of a great amount of money 
and energy by the Denver Union Stock Yard Company. 


The Stock Yard Company has been instrumental in having drawn to the support of 
the Denver Market large, nationally known packing interests, such as Armour & Co., 
Cudahy Packing Co., and Swift & Co., together with numerous small slaughtering con- 
cerns which now surround the yards. 


It has brought to the market buying demand from outside and from distant points, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and has advertised extensively throughout the feeding 
sections of the East the high quality of western cattle and sheep for feeding purposes, 
obtainable in large numbers at the Denver Market. 


It has provided the most up-to-date facilities and service, where market animals 
receive the best feed and care. 
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DO NOT FORGET 
Twenty-eighth Annual 


National Western 
Stock Show 
Union Stock Yards, Denver 


January 13 to 20, 1934 
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All these things serve to build at the 
Denver Market a broader and more 
ready demand for al! kinds and grades 
of live stock—a cash market where the 
producer and feeder, the buyer and 
seller, all may be secure in their trans- 
actions. 

Markets do not just grow; they have 
to be built. 
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The Denver Union Stock Yard Company 





(Published at 515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colorado. Entered as Second-Class Matter June 11, 1919, at Post Office at Denver, under Act of 
March 3, 1879. Acceptance for Mailing at Special Postage Provided for in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, Authorized on September 21, 1921.) 
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The Horse—From Then to Now 


BY EDWARD N. WENTWORTH 


Director, Armour’s Live Stock Bureau, Chicago, Illinois 


[Concluded from November number] 


N EUROPE THE WILD HORSE BECAME 
extinct during the last few centuries, but in 


Asia, on the Siberian steppes, it still persists 
as Equus przvalskii, or the “tarpan.” Also, in some 
of the more inaccessible islands off the coast of 
Europe and Britain there are many types of native 
ponies which are probably almost unmodified de- 
scendants of the wild horse. 

Presumably modern horses did not have a single 
origin in any one wild species, but were descended 
from several. Some three or four distinct types have 
been recognized, but the best modern opinion is that 
only three races—the “‘steppe,”’ the “desert,” and the 
“forest” types—have been particularly important. 
Dr. Ewart, of the University of Edinburgh, has iden- 
tified a fourth type (with its profile bent sharply 
downward from the cranium and possessing a pro- 
nounced “dish” face) found in the Siwalik Hills in 
India, but its contribution to modern horses is not 
uniformly acknowledged. 

The “steppe” type is the tarpan (Hquus przval- 
skii), already mentioned. The “desert” or ‘“‘plateau” 
type is the Arab or Libyan horse, and includes cer- 
tain strains of ponies in northern Europe. When the 
fossil remains of this type were first discovered, they 
were considered to represent a wild ass, but their 
similarity to the existing Arabian horses and shaggy- 
coated ponies of northern Europe was pointed out 
by Ewart. The fossil type was small—not over 
twelve and a half hands in height—and slender- 


limbed. In general, the cannon-bones were about 
seven and a half times as long as they were wide, 
the face was fine and narrow, and the profile was 
straight, with only a slight deflection of the line of 


“STEPPE” TYPE OF HORSE 


the face from the line of the cranium. Remains of 
animals of this type were found in Italy and France 
in the period preceding the Ice Age, and during the 
Ice Age elsewhere in Europe, in Asia, and in northern 
Africa. The “desert” type is “short-coupled,” having 
only five lumbar vertebre, but its tail is set on higher 
and its limbs are lighter than in the “steppe” type. 
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The ergots (horny growths at the rear of the pastern 
joints) and the hind chestnuts (horny growths on 
the inside rear of the hocks) are very small or lack- 
ing entirely, asin the ass. The “plateau” or “desert” 
horse is considered to be the dominant ancestor in 
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“PLAINS” TYPE—ARAB STALLION 
Also known as “plateau” or “desert” type 


the modern light breeds of horses, especially in the 
running and trotting breeds, and in the saddle-horses. 


The “forest” type was probably the ancestor of 
the draft breeds, and the forerunner of the Flemish 
horses which bore the Crusaders, with their heavy 
armor, back to the Holy Land. The face of this 
animal was broad, in line with the base of the cra- 
nium, and was frequently concave below the eye 
orbits (dish-faced) and convex toward the muzzle. 
The cannon-bone was very stout in shape, being only 
five and a half to five and four-fifths times as long 
as it was wide. The neck was short and the coupling 
long (six lumbar vertebre), while the croup was 
steep and the tail set on low. The ears were short 
and wide, and the mane flowing, instead of erect as 
in the “steppe” type. There was a complete set of 
chestnuts and ergots, before and behind. The “‘for- 
est” horse was a heavy, clumsy type of animal, about 
thirteen and a half hands high, with a sturdy frame 
and relatively short legs. 


Domesticating the Horse 


“How or when or where the first human savage 
got a colt under control, and had wit enough to begin 
to utilize him other than as venison, nobody knows.”’ 
Even as a source of food, the horse probably offered 
less attraction than other beasts, since his flesh was 
not so well flavored, and his capture was apparently 
more difficult. Certainly, primitive man could not 
have been so destructive to the horse as were the 
great beasts of prey. 





The pictorial record of the 
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cave-man shows that it was much easier for him to 
slay such large beasts as the mammoth, bison, and 
reindeer than to capture the horse. 


Nevertheless, in the large cave resort at Solutré, | 


France, where the cave-men of the old Stone Age 
apparently held periodic conventions for centuries, 
there has been found a large rampart containing the 
bones of approximately a hundred thousand horses, 
The French anthropologist, Toussaint, believes these 
horses were domestic, to the extent at least of being 
held captive for their flesh. If this was the case, cer- 
tainly some of the more adventurous of the prehis- 
toric youths leaped to their backs as a feat of com- 
petitive skill, and in so doing discovered the possi- 
bilities of their control and subjugation to man’s will. 
Since the majority of these horses were of the slow- 
moving “forest” type, the task was not so difficult 
as might be expected—certainly no match for the 
‘“‘wild-horse race” of the modern rodeo. Neverthe- 
less, no one can state with certainty that horses were 
first tamed on the European continent; for appar- 
ently the steps from cradle to highway for both the 
equine and the human races were taken in Asia. 


Horses and Early Civilizations 


Horses were identified with the earliest of the 


civilizations in Mesopotamia. Fragmentary records 
of the Sumerians, who founded one of the first civ- 
ilizations in the vicinity of the Tigris and Euphrates 
rivers, indicated that they were familiar with horses, 





MODERN DESCENDANT OF “FOREST” TYPE 
(Shire mare “Princess Beryl’) 


while the Chaldean, Babylonian, and Assyrian civil- 
izations utilized the horse widely. The earliest Egyp- 
tian records show horses as mounts for war purposes, 
and also as drawing war chariots. The Hindus met 
Alexander the Great with both horses and elephants 
at the battle of the Indus. Certain writers—espe- 
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cially Professor William Ridgeway, of Cambridge 
University, England—have assumed that the horse 
of Asia Minor originated in Africa, although other 
authorities question the accuracy of this claim. 

The Bible shows practically as ancient records of 
the horse as it does of the ass. The Book of Job— 
one of the most ancient in the Bible with regard to 





CAVE-MAN’S DRAWING OF “FOREST” TYPE OF HORSE 


date when written—refers to both species, while the 
Book of Deuteronomy, in describing the conditions 
and regulations for the Promised Land, endeavors to 
minimize the desire which the tribes of Israel might 
feel for horses, with which they had become thor- 
oughly acquainted during the period of bondage in 
Egypt. In describing the qualities of the king to be 
chosen when Israel reached the Promised Land, it 
was specified that this king— 


shall not multiply horses to himself, nor cause the people to 
return to Egypt, to the end that he should multiply horses; 
for as much as the Lord hath said unto you, he shall hence- 
forth be turned no more that way. 


Undoubtedly the most skilled horsemen came out 
of Asia. The Persian cavalry was traditional during 
the Greek wars, while the wild forces of Attila the 
Hun and the Tartars of Genghis Khan represented 
the co-ordinated use of the horse for military pur- 
poses to a degree probably never equaled. Neverthe- 
less, one must not forget the broad use of cavalry 
by the Carthaginians centuries earlier, and especially 
the work of the Scythian horse at the battle of Canne, 
when Hannibal so decisively defeated the Romans. 
Apparently the oriental horse was widely known both 
in Asia and North Africa. 


Arabian Horse and Modern Breeds 


While people have tended to refer to this strain 
of horse as the “Arab” horse, the so-called Turkish 
horses of Asia Minor and the Barbs of North Africa 
are probably of equal importance. The Arab horses 
attained their first fame in Europe as a result of the 
Crusades. Not only were these horses so fleet as to 
prevent the knights, on the heavy Flemish chargers 
bearing their burden of armor, from closing conflict 
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with the Saracens, but their beauty of conformation 
and their fiery spirit made them desirable for return 
to the European lands. As a result, these horses were 
introduced into Spain, France, and England, and be- 
came identified with the light horse breeds which were 
ancestral to our horses today. In the formation of 
the Thoroughbred, England already possessed fleet- 
footed, light-limbed horses that were speedier than 
the imported “Arabs,” but the oriental horses mark- 
edly improved their conformation, quality, spirit, and 
stamina. 


Introduction of American Horses by Colonists 


The first horses introduced into this country came 
from Spain, and for centuries Spain was the breed- 
ing-ground where horses from the Carthaginians, 
Saracens, Romans, Moors, and Gauls intermingled 
their blood, and provided the chargers for many 
expeditions of conquest and exploration. The first 
shipment of horses for America left Spain at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, and were landed 
in Haiti by Diego Columbus, son of the great naviga- 
tor, who was then governor of the Antilles. These 
animals were intended purely for war purposes, and 
it was in this capacity that sixteen first reached the 
mainland with Cortez in-1519. During the first 
expedition, the natives learned that the horse was 
not immortal, and, in the years following the final 
conquest and colonization, the Spanish governors 
were frequently complaining of the theft of their 
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CELTIC PONY 


Combining characteristics of “‘steppe” and “forest” types. Note gen- 
eral contours, resembling cave-man’s drawing, including rough p 

of hair at tail-root. Also, this pony lacks ergots on pastern joints 
and chestnuts on hind legs, as in “steppe” type. 


mounts by Indians. The wild horse of the southwest 
plains, the mustang, probably originated with the 
break-up of the expeditions which followed Coronado 
into New Mexico and as far north as Kansas. 

The horse first arrived in South America with 
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Pizzarro in 1531, but it did not get a foothold as a 
wild race, or enter into use other than as a war 
charger, until a century later, when the Portuguese 
began to colonize the pampas. 

The foundation blood in the Southwest came from 
these adventurers’ horses, although there were also 
some Spanish horses which escaped in the territory 
around the mouth of the Mississippi from the expedi- 
tions of De Soto. 

The improvement of this stock traced back to 
horses introduced by the colonists in Canada, New 
England, and Virginia. The first French colonists 
in Quebec did not bring their horses with them, for 
the north country was not adapted to their use; but 
when small farms were laid out along the St. Law- 
rence in the seventeenth century, the king sent over a 
few of his choice horses as gifts to various officers. 
This action stimulated the settlers to import other 
horses for their own mounts and for farm work, and 
it was not long before the valley was well populated 
and every farm had its horse. The English colonists 
in the South, and the Dutch and Scandinavians, were 
too poor to introduce the horse with their colonizing 
expeditions. This was true also of the Pilgrims. But 
when the richer Puritans began to arrive in 1628, 
they brought members of the race with them, and the 
horse was soon established as a beast of burden in 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony. Similarly, the early 
colonists in Virginia were horseless, but with the 
Cavaliers came race-horses of the Thoroughbred type, 
which influenced the blood of the horse stock in Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas, Tennessee, and Kentucky. 


In New England, two particular characteristic 
strains developed—one being the Morgan horse of 
Vermont, which was assumed to have been descended 
from a Dutch horse brought in through New Amster- 
dam; and the other, the Narragansett pacer of Rhode 
Island, whose blood, when crossed with Thorough- 
breds, affected decidedly the development of the 
gaited saddle-horse. 


The Horse in the West 


The westward march of colonization into the 
range country saw the horse as the mount and the 
ox as the draft animal, but the crossing of the great 
plains and the breaking of the prairies gradually 
returned the horse to farm work. About one hundred 
years ago the mustang blood spread rather widely 
over the West; for the Indians had adopted horses 
rapidly after the great Pueblo uprising of the six- 
teenth century, and had had time to multiply them. 
From these ponies, improved by blood brought west 
by the soldiers and colonists, the light, wiry pony of 
the express rider, the mountaineer, and the cowboy 
resulted. 

The story of the development of the better-known 


strains of western horses, such as the early bronco, 
the quarter-horse, the pinto, the Steel-Dusts, and the 
Palo Mino, is too detailed for inclusion in this rather 
sketchy outline of the antecedents of the western 
pony. Certainly the tale can be told far better by 
someone who has lived intimately with them during 
their recent evolution and final development. Motor- 
ization may threaten the horse’s popularity, but it 
will never make him extinct. There is something in 
the use of the horse that arouses sentiments and 
loyalties impossible to discard. Nowhere are they 
more strongly evidenced than in the protests of the 
cavalry man against mechanization, and in the uni- 
versal recognition of the emptiness of the great West 
without the cow pony, the saddle, and the chaps, 
boots, and spurs. 


[In a subsequent issue THE PRODUCER hopes to publish a 
sequel to this article by Mr. Wentworth, giving a fuller ac- 
count of the more notable types of American horses, with 
particular reference to the West.—EDITOR.] 


WHAT UNITED STATES CAN CONTRIBUTE 
TOWARD IMPROVEMENT OF SOVIET 
LIVE STOCK 


BY J. W. PINCUS 
Consulting Agriculturist, New York City 


URING THE YEARS PREVIOUS TO THE INAUGU- 

ration of the Five-Year Plan, the Soviet Union imported 
from abroad 161 head of purebred cattle. During the first 
four years of the Five-Year Plan—namely, from 1929 to 1982, 
inclusive—a total of 6,161 head were imported. The follow- 
ing table shows the importations of the various breeds: 





Breeds No. Bulls No. Cows 
Holland and East-Friesian........ 810 297 
TINS sce sstsitninisticcceicrvtenimctie 1,960 444 
RO NON G5 tgs hy 8 Se oe 2 147 32 
POR CMGEN © 5.205 eo ee 765 165 
I pieisichatnivcecmnemceeels 1,265 276 

TING onic a perro aie si 4,947 1214 * 


Adding these to the 161 bought before 1929, we have a 
total of 6,322 animals, of which 5,130 were bulls and 1,292 
heifers and cows. 

The so-called Holland and East-Friesian cattle resemble 
our Holstein-Friesians. The East-Friesians were brought in 
from East Prussia. Most of the Shorthorns and Herefords 
were imported from England, but some were bought in South 
America. Very few purebred cattle were purchased in the 
United States. 

In a very illuminating article in the periodical, Problems 
of Animal Husbandry (the official publication of the All- 
Union Institute of Animal Husbandry), N. A. Plokhinski pre- 
sents a rather dark picture of the results obtained from ihese 
imported animals. These poor results were largely due to 
neglect. in caring for the animals, failure to keep records, etc. 
For example, he points out that, while on some of the cattle 
farms one bull served as many as 224 cows, on others a bull 
would serve only 16. It is interesting to note that, in addi- 
tion to natural fertilization, artificial fertilization was prac- 
ticed, as many as 86 per cent of the cows in some regions 
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being fertilized in this way. It is also interesting to point out 
that Hereford bulls covered, on an average, 180 cows each, 
including those fertilized artificially. 

The author makes a number of valuable suggestions for 
handling imported bulls in the future. Among these sugges- 
tions, the most important are: All farms supplied with 
imported stock should have specially qualified workers, suffi- 
cient supplies of concentrated feeds, and an accurate system 
of records, particularly of calf registry. 

In another article in the same journal, methods used in 
growing Hereford and Shorthorn calves at the Salsk Zootech- 
nical Station (North Caucasus), and tests in the use of milk 
and milk substitutes, are described. Qui¥e satisfactory gains 
were recorded. The heifers and bulls at the age of one and 
one-half years weighed almost as much as those imported 
from England—about 959 pounds for Shorthorn and 1,027 
pounds for Hereford bulls. It was also found that home- 
raised bulls showed more vigor than the imported ones. 

In quoting the above abstracts from Soviet publications, 
the writer wants to point out that American cattle-breeders 
have failed to take advantage of their opportunities for intro- 
ducing their hardy purebred stock, which would be much more 
suitable to Russian climatic conditions than the stock imported 
from England. Our ranches, located in Wyoming, Montana, 
or even in the hilly sections of Texas, as well as our cattle 
from the mountainous regions of Colorado, Utah, and other 
western states, should be better known to the Soviet authori- 
ties. Naturally, they think that, since America originally 
imported its purebred stock from England, the latter country 
is the place to start from. The influence of our cold climate, 
range conditions, and other factors on our acclimated and 
hardy cattle should be better known in the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. 

The writer for the past few years has been advocating 
closer relations with Soviet animal husbandmen on the part 
of American breeders, through personal contacts, by sending 
commissions there, by distributing propaganda literature, by 
studying Soviet publications, and by supplying their leading 
periodicals and agricultural newspapers with real scientific 
data about the superiority of our breeding stock, its adapta- 
bility to Russian conditions, and the possibilities of economic 
buying here, notwithstanding the longer transportation. 

Now that the negotiations between our government and 
the Soviet Union for establishment of diplomatic relations 
have been successfully concluded, American live-stock inter- 
ests should get together and work out a comprehensive plan 
for demonstrating to the Soviet animal-industry people that 
in the United States they not only can secure properly accli- 
mated cattle, sheep, hogs, and other live stock, but that they 
can have the best quality, the best sanitation work, and free- 
dom from epizootic diseases, at prices and on terms not 
obtainable elsewhere. 

In this connection, permit me to state just a few words 
about the Soviet press and its relation to animal industry. 
Besides the above-mentioned monthly, Problems of Animal 
Industry, which is an excellent scientific publication, there 
are special journals devoted to dairy cattle, horse-breeding, 
Sheep, rabbits, and poultry. All these are published in Mos- 
cow by the Collective Farm Press—a branch of the Commis- 
sariat of Agriculture. They are published either monthly or 
bimonthly, at an annual subscription price of six ‘to twelve 
rubles (a ruble being equivalent, at par, to fifty cents). All 
these journals accept a limited number of advertisements. 
There is an official Soviet agency, called INRECLAMMA, or 
“Foreign Advertisements,” which solicits advertising in for- 
eign countries. Only recently an office of this organization 
was established in New York City. 
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In addition to these technical journals, there are two 
agricultural dailies—one the official organ of the Commis- 
sariat of Agriculture, called Socialistic Agriculture, and the 
other the official organ of the Commissariat of Sovkhoz 
(Soviet Farms), called Sovkhoz Gazette. Both are four-page 
newspapers, published in Moscow. All the latest scientific 
findings, inventions, etc., as well as crop reports, reports of 
harvests, weather maps, etc., are printed here daily. 

It is significant that great strides are being made in 
agricultural education, special attention being paid to animal 
husbandry. In addition to the regular colleges and secondary 
courses in various branches of agriculture, opportunities for 
correspondence courses are given to those who cannot attend 
in person. In a recent issue of the Sovkhoz Gazette there 
were published the names and addresses of fifty-one agricul- 
tural colleges where correspondence courses are given. Among 
these are quite a number which are devoted to animal indus- 
try exclusively. These institutions would be excellent nuclei 
through which the propaganda for American-bred live stock 
could be conducted. 

Another very important class of institutions are the 
research scientific institutes. The principal research center 
for animal industry is the All-Russian Institute of Animal 
Industry, known in Russia by its abbreviated name, VIJ. Its 
main office is near Moscow, and it has an excellent staff of 
investigators. There are also two special institutes for beef- 
raising, as well as institutes for dairying, sheep, hogs, horses, 
rabbits, deer, poultry, bees, and silkworms. 

The large Soviet farms, as well as the larger collective 
farms specializing in animal industry, also offer excellent 
opportunities for the introduction of American breeding stock. 
This whole field is worth cultivating, and the breeding and 
marketing associations of the United States should get 
together on a comprehensive, correlated, co-operative cam- 
paign of education and propaganda. All the above-mentioned 
sources should be made thoroughly acquainted with our pure- 
bred live stock—its superiority, its hardiness, and its other 
advantages over that of other countries. 

A commission of American live-stock men should spend 
several months in studying the problems of Soviet animal hus- 
bandry right on the spot. The leading Soviet animal experts 
should be invited here to see our ranches, cattle, natural 
geographic advantages, etc. 

There can be no doubt that a comprehensive program like 
this would be of great benefit to our live-stock industry by 
creating a permanent market for our surplus breeding stock. 
At the same time, the importation of this stock, and the 
exchange of opinions and methods, would be of great help to 
the successful development of the Soviet animal industry. 


“EAT-MORE-BEEF” WEEK AT DENVER 


N THE THEORY THAT THE PERIOD DIRECTLY 

following Thanksgiving, with people being fed up on 
turkey and other species of fowl, was a good time to promote 
the sale of beef, the Denver Union Stock Yard Company, the 
Denver Live Stock Exchange, and the large packing concerns 
doing business at the Denver yards during the week from 
December 2 to 9 conducted an “Eat-More-Beef” campaign in 
the Denver trade territory. All delivery trucks of the 
packers bore large signs calling attention to the campaign, 
the daily papers carried stories and advertisements telling 
the public about the merits of beef, news reels at the moving- 
picture shows spread the tale farther, and over the radio 
consumers were urged to eat an extra quantity of wholesome, 
toothsome beef. 
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CATTLE PRODUCTION AND SELLING POLICY 


BY C. A. BRENNEN 


University of Nevada, Agricultural Experiment Station, Elko 


IKE ALL OTHER FORMS OF INDUSTRY, THE CATTLE 
business is faced with a new era in production. Wheat, 
cotton, and hogs have already been put under new plans of 
production and distribution. At a special meeting of the Amer- 
ican National Live Stock Association, recently held in Denver, 
a committee was appointed to formulate a plan, in co-operation 
with the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, for the bet- 
terment of the cattle industry. Any plan adopted must be 
based on efficient production, if it is to be lasting and depend- 
able. Range cattle marketing time is at hand. Selling policy 
has a great influence on efficient production. With this 
thought in mind, the Nevada Agricultural Experiment Station 
releases this article for consideration of western cattlemen. 
These conclusions are based on a detailed study covering 
all phases of range cattle production in Nevada during the 
past five years. 

Under normal conditions, there is a definite way of operat- 
ing each cattle ranch to get maximum returns. It consists of 
the proper combination of carrying cost, death loss, and calf 
crop, coupled with a selling policy disposing of the right 
classes to turn off the greatest beef tonnage for the least 
production cost, at the same time holding a good breeding herd 
intact. The make-up of this combination varies with individual 
outfits, due to different sets of conditions. The problem is to 
produce the most pounds of beef for the least cost from a 
given number of cattle which is best suited to a particular 
ranch and range. That does not mean increased cattle popula- 
tion, overexpansion, and further aggravation to the already 
perplexing problem confronting the cowman. But it does mean 
efficient production for outfits where the ranch and range 
constitute a good set-up for a range cattle enterprise. 


The policy of producing the most pounds of beef for the 
least cost on range cattle ranches primarily suited to cattle 
production will readily set the natural laws of economics into 
operation, force the so-called marginal producer into lines of 
endeavor better suited to his conditions, and hasten recovery 
among legitimate cattle-ranchers. Government relief meas- 
ures are, and in all probability will continue to be, set up to 
assist the range cattleman during this period of stress, but 
the stockman himself must do his part in turning out efficient 
production to make any plan a snecess. Incidentally, the right 
combination of production and selling policies can produce the 
required beef tonnage from fewer cattle than are ordinarily 
operated, thereby largely correcting the problem of overgrazing 
where it exists. Production output per cow and cost per 
pound are the keys to the situation. A lot of cattlemen get 
excellent labor efficiency, practice good economy, and then 
fall down on production output—the very thing they are 
striving for. Production output (beef tonnage) hinges on 
calf-crop percentage and selling policy. 


Calf crop can be increased 15 per cent by selling open 
heifers instead of good-age breeding cows in calf. _ Steers, 
cull cows, and open heifers then make up the beef turn-off. 
Selling heifers makes possible a better selection of she-stock 
for replacement, and in a few years’ time will build up a uni- 
form herd of good breeding cattle. In adopting this policy, 
of course, sufficient bulls must be provided for the breeding 
herd, and ample heifers retained to make annual replacement 
of cull cows, or the breeding herd will become depleted. 
Cattlemen cannot always sell the classes and ages best suited 
to promote efficient production. For example, old cows are 
carried over when their market price will hardly pay freight. 
in spite of the fact that they should be sold. During such 
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years, stockmen cannot be expected to initiate the best Selling 
policy. Such a policy requires planning as much as a year 
in advance, in order to handle the cattle properly to effect 
efficient production output. 

Some cattlemen seem to think that all they have to do is 
to get a few extra bulls to solve the calf-crop situation. Far 
from it. If they turn around and sell their good dry cows 
in calf, they have destroyed the good they intended to accom- 
plish. Market heifers may be bred a short time before sale, 
providing extra bulls are available. This procedure quiets 
them down and hastens fattening, but the buyer must be ad- 
vised, so that he can make his plans to handle them accord- 
ingly. Substituting heifers for market, instead of good young 
breeding cows, increases calf-crop percentage, because good 
breeding cows are not only well along in calf, but save their 
calves, and are naturally largely self-immunized against abor- 
tion where it is prevalent. The heifer brings in as much 
money, if classed and sold properly, and gives the packer a 
more desirable product. Such a policy increases calf crop 
and beef tonnage from a given herd of cattle, or accomplishes 
equal results from fewer cattle and, with economy practiced, 
paves the way for better times among outfits properly suited 
te efficient cattle-raising. 


The problem of overproduction and resultant ruinous 
prices periodically confronts the industry. When that situa- 
tion occurs, the suppy must be reduced to reasonable market 
requirements. Such a reduction may be brought about by 
letting the natural laws of economics take their course in 
weeding out marginal producers, or through voluntary action 
by cattlemen themselves. Any plan devised should ultimately 
leave the make-up of the legitimate cattleman’s herd in posi- 
tion for efficient production, to avoid an inrush of marginal 
producers, and a recurrence of oversupply and low prices. For 
instance, if the majority of cattle ranches logically fitted to 
range cattle production were producing at a high degree of 
efficiency, they could sell at a price that would keep the 
marginal producer out of competition. When the industry 
is burdened with an oversupply, a lasting and dependable 
solution involves, first, getting rid of the surplus, and, second, 
the most efficient production of market requirements by out- 
fits best fitted to cattle production. Reduction of surplus 
might be accomplished by perfecting a plan placing a premium 
price on she-stuff until cattle numbers are reduced to meet 
market requirements. Once accomplished, outfits suited to 
cattle production should hold the supply within reasonable 
limits and depend on efficient production to keep marginal 
producers out of the business. 

Beef tonnage produced runs from 173 to 335 pounds per 
cow unit operated. The number of cattle operated, reduced 
one-sixth, gives the approximate number of cow units. The 
total pounds of beef sold, with inventory increase or decrease 
accounted for, divided by the number of cow units, give the 
pounds of beef produced per unit. If this figure is consistently 
over 250 pounds, year in and year out, the problem of pro- 
duction output is being fairly well handled, and concerted 
effort may be directed to effect economies in ranch costs. If 
the figure falls much below 250 pounds, it is time to check 
up on production output; for success with low beef tonnage 
can be attained only by outfits whose carrying costs are very 
low. 

No blanket set of rules can be set down as applicable to 
all, but management and production must be made to fit in 
with the conditions surrounding the individual ranch. In 
general, outfits suited to range cattle production can whip up 
efficiency and help stabilize the industry by putting in prac- 
tice one or more of the following policies, such’ as are found 
applicable to the set-up in question: 
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1. By getting good calf crops—from 60 to 80 per cent. 

2. By keeping death losses low—from 1 to 3 per cent. 

3. By holding running costs to a minimum consistent with 
the production output best suited to the ranch. 

4. By providing at least one serviceable bull for every 
twenty-five breeding cows. 

5. By holding bulls in reserve, and placing fresh ones in 
the herd periodically, in place of leaving all the bulls with the 
herd without resting periods. 

6. By saving winter calves with a little special attention 


and shelter. F 
7. By growing out weaner calves with some extra feed 


and care. 
8. By selling open heifers instead of good breeding cows 


in calf. 

9. By selling twenty-month steers where running costs 
are relatively high, especially where heavy winter feeding is 
required. 

10. By selling calves from desert type ranches where 
carrying costs are low and good range is not dependable. 

11. By selling mature cattle from good range ranches 
where lots of cheap rough feed is conducive to low carrying 
costs. 

12. By getting good production output (250 pounds or 
over) per animal unit operated. 

13. By getting the full value of the cattle at market time. 

14. By maintaining a conservative standard of living. 

15. By building up a reserve in good years to carry 
through emergencies, thus avoiding burdensome indebtedness 
and interest payments. 


With individual cattle ranches set in order for efficient 
production, a healthy cattle business depends upon holding 
combined production output within reasonable limits of market 
requirements, since the stability of the industry as a whole 
depends upon the proper relationship between supply and 
demand. 

The above standards represent good guides for cattle- 
ranchers and others interested in the welfare of the range 
cattle industry. 

Efficient production and the proper relationship of supply 
to demand constitute the basis of a sound plan proposed to 
better the cattle industry. Any plan initiated must ultimately 
yield sufficient returns to support fair investment values. For 
example, if $80 in cattle, land, improvements, and equipment 
is considered a fair investment per cow unit operated, then 
the operator should receive a reasonable interest return on 
that figure. This interest rate should at least be comparable 
to the rate the cattleman pays on his commercial paper held 
by financing agencies. During the 1928-30 period the average 
legitimate range cattle outfit produced 252 pounds of beef 
per cow unit, earning 6 per cent interest on $112.66. During 
that period, while costs were high, cattle sold at good prices, 
with steers averazing $8.90, and cows and heifers $6.90, per 
cwt, 

By index numbers for the first six months of 1933, cattle 
production costs have decreased 41 per cent below the 1928-30 
level, while cattle prices have declined 56 per cent. By apply- 
ing these changes, the average cattle ranch in 1933 would earn 
6 per cent interest on $16 capital investment per cow unit, 
which is entirely too low, especially when compared with all 
the property values which cattle are expected to support in 
the case of loans. Commodity prices and costs are on the up- 
swing, and unless cattle prices advance in time for the fall 
run, 1933 will close showing the average range cattle outfit 
unable to support any investment capital whatsoever. If pro- 
duction costs did not advance during the latter half of 1933, 
the average cattleman would have to receive 6 cents for 
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steers and 4 cents for cows in order to support $80 per cow 
unit in property values. However, by stepping up production 
efficiency, cattlemen can sell for somewhat less and support 
the same investment. For instance, a group of the most 
efficient ranches produced 270 pounds of beef for every cow 
unit operated, without additional cost. This group in 1933 
could support $80 in capital investment per cow unit, with 
steers selling at $5.50 and cows at $3.50 per cwt. The price 
that cattle should bring to support a fair investment depends 
on efficient production at minimum cost. 


When supply exceeds demand, the cattle business finds 
itself in difficulties. On the basis of costs during the first half 
of 1933, present cattle prices are 1% to 2 cents per pound 
below prices that would yield range cattlemen a fair invest- 
ment return. Of course, as commodity prices and wages 
advance, cattle prices must increase proportionately to main- 
tain their same relative position with respect to investment. 


GROUND LIMESTONE IN BEEF-CATTLE RATION 


BY A. D. WEBER 


Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kansas 


| pee YEAR AN INCREASING NUMBER OF CATTLE 
are fattened in areas outside the Corn Belt. This is due 
to the fact that grain sorghums are being grown more exten- 
sively, and their feeding value is better appreciated, by farm- 
ers in the semi-arid sections of Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas. 
Kafir heads and threshed kafir grain, when ground, compare 
favorably with corn for fattening cattle. 


But, despite the high feeding value of such grains as 
kafir, milo, feterita, and atlas sorgo, it is well known that 
cattle fed these grains on farms located outside the Corn 
Belt often do not make so large gains, get so fat, or sell so 
well as cattle of similar quality fattened by Corn Belt farm- 
ers. In order to appreciate fully the value and limitations 
of ground limestone in beef-cattle rations, attention should 
be given to three factors which are responsible in large 
measure for these unsatisfactory results. 


In the first place, cattle-feeding is a relatively new busi- 
ness in the grain-sorghum belt, and some feeders do not 
realize that large amounts of grain must be fed for a con- 
siderable length of time to make steers fat. In other words, 
a limited ration of corn will not make cattle fat, and since 
shelled corn and ground kafir have approximately the same 
feeding value, one should not expect cattle to get fat on a 
limited ration of ground kafir. Even when cattle are full-fed 
en the grain sorghums, they are sometimes not kept on full 
feed long enough to make them fat. 

The second reason for unsatisfactory results in fattening 
cattle in the grain-sorghum belt is the failure to provide 
sufficient protein to balance the ration properly. In many 
sections, where the grain sorghums are grown extensively, very 
little alfalfa or other leguminous hays, such as clover or soy- 
bean hay, are grown. Consequently, if the ration is balanced, 
it is necessary to purchase a protein supplement, such as cot- 
tonseed meal. Alfalfa, clover, and soy-bean hays are quite 
rich in protein, while silage, prairie hay, and the fodders are 
low in this nutrient. It is important, therefore, that farmers 
in the grain-sorghum belt know how much cottonseed meal 
to feed per head daily to steers of different ages when low- 
protein roughages are used. 

' But, even though steers are fed sufficient cottonseed meal 
to meet their protein requirements, and are full-fed for the 
length of time generally recognized as necessary to secure 
a high degree of finish, the results in the grain-sorghum belt 
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will not equal those obtained with standard rations commonly 
fed in the Corn Belt. 

Lack of calcium is the third reason why rations composed 
of grain, cottonseed meal, and low-protein roughages are not 
entirely satisfactory. Alfalfa and other legumes are rich in 
calcium; hence there is no calcium deficiency in fattening 
rations where these roughages are used even in small amounts. 


All grains are low in calcium or lime. Roughages low in 
protein are also low in lime. However, it sometimes appears 
that cattle. get enough calcium when they are wintered on 
rations consisting of a protein supplement and a low-protein 
roughage, such as silage; but even such wintering rations 
have been improved upon when calcium or lime was added to 
them in experimental feeding trials. So it would seem wise, 
as a precautionary measure, to feed lime in some form to 
cattle fed wintering rations made up of a protein supplement 
and carbonaceous roughages, such as silage or prairie hay. 

One of the best sources of calcium or lime available for 
cattle-feeding purposes is finely ground limestone, guaranteed 
to contain nearly 100 per cent calcium carbonate. Finely 
ground limestone is available at reasonable prices. Many 
feed-dealers carry it in stock; and if they do not have it on 
hand, they can obtain it in a short time. 

Calves fed one-tenth of a pound of finely ground lime- 
stone per head daily, in conjunction with a balarced ration 
of grain, cottonseed meal, and silage or prairie hay, will gain 
from 35 to 50 pounds per head more in 200 days than similar 
calves fed the same ration without finely ground limestone. 
It has been demonstrated that one-tenth pound per head daily 
is sufficient ground limestone to feed. Nothing will be gained 
by feeding more than this amount. 

Calves fed grain, cottonseed meal, silage or prairie hay, 
and finely ground limestone consume more feed than those 
receiving the same feeds, but no finely ground limestone. 
This increased feed consumption is reflected in larger gains, 
more finish, and a higher selling price. It appears, however, 
that finely ground limestone does more than improve the 
appetites of calves fattened on grain, a protein supplement, 
and silage or prairie hay; for grain consumption in some tests 
has not been increased sufficiently to account for all the 
increase in gain. Apparently calves not only eat more of 
these feeds, but make better use of what they eat, when finely 
ground limestone is fed. 

Several experiments have shown that nothing is gained 
by feeding finely ground limestone when a small amount of 
alfalfa hay is included in the fattening ration. It is not 
necessary that alfalfa hay comprise all the roughage in the 
ration to obtain the required amount of calcium or lime from 
the alfalfa. For exaniple, it dées not pay to feed ground lime- 
stone in conjunction with a full feed of grain, a protein sup- 
plement, a full feed of silage, and two pounds of alfalfa hay 
per head daily. It is perfectly obvious that no beneficial 
effect will be obtained when finely ground limestone is added 
to a ration of corn and alfalfa hay. 

Finally, one should take a common-sense view of the 
value of ground limestone in beef-cattle rations. It provides 
only one thing—namely, calcium or lime. It does not provide 
protein, and will not take the place of protein in alfalfa hay 
or any other feed. The need for finely ground limestone in 
beef-cattle rations is indicated when the roughage portion 
of such rations is low in calcium. It may be fed advantage- 
cusly, therefore, on farms where alfalfa, clover, or soy-bean 
hay is not available, and silage, fodder, or prairie hay is used 
singly or in combination as the roughage portion of beef- 
cattle rations. 


“T like your journal fine.”—W. W. CoURTNEY, Pecos, Tex. 
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CALIFORNIA WOOL-GROWERS CONVENE 


i WAS THE KEYNOTE OF THE SEVENTY. 
third annual convention of the California Wool Growers’ 
Association, held in San Francisco on October 26 and 27, 
1933. The “tremendous effectiveness” of the present tariff 
rates, responsible for an increase in wool prices of 155 per 
cent over the low spot of 1932, was stressed by Vice-President 
Douglas H. Prior, who spoke in the place of President W. 
Hugh Baber, absent during the first day’s proceedings, 
Edward N. Wentworth, director of Armour’s Live Stock 
Bureau, Chicago, urged loyal co-operation on the part of 
everybody in the national recovery plans, irrespective of per- 
sonal opinions. Individual effort, organization, co-operation 
with the government, and salesmanship were pointed to by 
Fred A. Ellenwood, of Red Bluff, vice-president of the National 
Wool Growers’ Association, as the four cornerstones on which 
the sheepman should build a firm foundation for his house. 
In the evening, at a dinner given by the Pacific Live Stock 
and Meat Institute in honor of Max O. Cullen, of the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board, Mr. Cullen entertained his 
audience by demonstration of his meat-cutting wizardry. 


On the second day, the manner of operation of the new 
production credit banks by the Farm Credit Administration 
was explained by Charles A. Stewart, deputy production credit 
commissioner of Washington, D. C. George Scott, regional 
live-stock statistician of the Department of Agriculture, pre- 
dicted a 10 per cent decrease in sheep numbers in the eleven 
western states by next January. Slaughtering of all tuber- 
cular cattle in the United States, as a means of reducing the 
cattle surplus, was advocated by Dr. C. U. Duckworth, chief 
of the Division of Animal Industry of the State Department 
of Agriculture. Evidence was presented that predatory ani- 
mals are rapidly increasing throughout the West, owing to 
the curtailment of eradication funds under the administration’s 
economy program. 


Following are the more important resolutions adopted: 


Approving action of Farm Credit Administration last 
spring in refusing to permit wools on which government had 
loans to be sold f. o. b. ranch; 

Favoring retention of present tariffs on agricultural 
products; 

Indorsing work of National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
and urging commission merchants at all stock-yards to deduct 
25 cents per car of live stock shipped to market for support 
of board; 

Commending Secretary of Agriculture for restoring mar- 
ket news service; 

Asking National Wool Growers’ Association to name 
committee of five to confer with Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and Packers and Stock Yards Administration with 
view to regulating marketing costs of lambs; 

Requesting appointment of similar committee to confer 
with commission men concerning establishment of sliding scale 
of commission rates on lambs, based on actual sales prices; 

Urging selection of permanent committee to co-operate 
with like committee from National Wool Growers’ Association 
in making study of yardage charges, preliminary to direct 
action looking to their reduction; 

Recommending that investigation be made of growth of 
feed and rest stations operated by packers; 

Advocating modification of Packers’ Consent Decree to 
allow packers to engage in retailing of meats; ; 

Consenting to compensatory tax on lamb, provided similar 
tax is placed on all competitive foods; 

Authorizing appointment of committee to study proposed 
packer marketing agreement; 

Appealing to War Department to use state-inspected 
meats in camps of Civilian Conservation Corps; 

Urging united action by live-stock interests on Pacific 
coast in opposition to lower westbound freight rates on meats 
from middle-western packing centers; dd 
Favoring further import duties or taxes on competitive 
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farm products, unless advantageous reciprocal trade agree- 
ments can be concluded with countries from which such prod- 
ucts are imported; 

Asking immediate stoppage of all canned-beef imports, 
and that all federal agencies buy only domestic live-stock 
products; : d ; : 

Urging emergency campaign to finish testing of all dairy 
and breeding cattle for tuberculosis, and purchase by govern- 
ment of infected animals for tankage; 

Recommending continuation of present policy of fixing 
grazing fees according to value of live stock; 

Requesting that accrued rights, by priority of use, to 
grazing on public domain be recognized, and that legislation 
to that end be passed by Congress; 

Urging that ten-year program of predatory-animal con- 
trol be put into effect as part of federal public-works plan. 

W. Hugh Baber, of Chico, was unanimously re-elected 


president, and Douglas H. Prior, of Blocksburg, vice-president. 


WESTERN CATTLE-PRODUCERS ORGANIZE 


ATTLEMEN FROM OREGON, CALIFORNIA, ARIZONA, 
a Nevada met in San Francisco on November 14 and 
organized the Cattle Producers’ Association of the Western 
States. The purpose of the new organization is generally to 
advance the interests of the cattle-raising business through 
joint action; to disseminate accurate daily information con- 
cerning market conditions, prices, supplies, and similar data; 
and specifically to confer with processors with regard to all 
matters tending to promote the orderly flow of live stock, to 
insure the payment of proper prices to producers, and to help 
in effectuating the objects of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act. A permanent constitution is to be adopted at the annual 
convention of the California Cattlemen’s Association and the 
Western Cattle Marketing Association on December 8 and 9. 

Membership will consist of state-wide organizations of 
cattle-producers in the four above-mentioned states, and any 
other state associations that may choose to join. Each such 
state shall be entitled to three memberships. The president is 
to appoint two committees of five members each—one to act 
at San Francisco, the other at Los Angeles. 

Philip A. Klipstein, president of the two California organ- 
izations, was elected president; George Russell, Jr., vice- 
president; and John Curry, secretary. Directors are: Ari- 
zona—Henry G. Boice and Wayne Thornburg; California— 
N. R. Vail, J. Sheldon Potter, and Philip A. Klipstein; 
Nevada—George Russell, Jr., and William F. Dressler; Ore- 
gon—William Kittredge and William Dalton. 


WESTERN CATTLE MARKETING ASSOCIATION 
CANCELS CONTRACTS 


A A MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF 
the Western Cattle Marketing Association in San Fran- 
cisco on November 13, it was decided to cancel all standard 
marketing agreements with members as of December 31, 1933. 
Cancellation, it is pointed out, does not terminate member- 
thip in the association. 

A statement, signed by P. A. Klipstein, president, and 
John Curry, secretary, assigns as reasons for this step the 
loss of membership and extremely low prices in the cattle 
market, which have made it impossible to give proper field 
Service or furnish sufficient operating funds. In the belief 
that a portion of the membership might wish to continue 
some kind of marketing plan, a committee of five has been 
appointed to draft such a plan for submission at the annual 
convention of the association. 
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NEBRASKA STOCK-GROWERS DEBATE 
CATTLE PROBLEMS 


T THE REQUEST OF A NUMBER OF MEMBERS, A 
meeting of the Executive Committee of the Nebraska 
Stock Growers’ Association was called by President Robert 
Graham at Alliance for November 18. Communications from 
F. E. Mollin, secretary of the American National Live Stock 
Association, were read, explaining the administration’s beef- 
purchasing program. A letter from C. J. Abbott, member 
of the Committee of Five appointed at the Denver confer- 
ence in August, was likewise read, discussing the packers’ 
marketing agreement, the processing tax, and the policies 
of the Farm Credit Administration. D. R. Whitaker, presi- 
dent of the Wyoming Stock Growers’ Association, submitted 
a document entitled “Compensating Tax on Cattle.” Gen- 
eral discussion followed. 
A. R. Modisett, vice-president of the American National, 
then presented the following resolution, which was adopted: 


“Stockmen and cattle-producers in the range territory 
of Nebraska, represented by the Nebraska Stock Growers’ 
Association, recognizing the necessity of taking care of the 
needy, who constitute a large element of the population of 
the United States, herewith register their hearty approval of 
the plans of the nationa! administration for seeing to it that 
no person unfortunately situated shall suffer from hunger 
or want of the ordinary comforts of life. 

“Stockmen are greatly pleased to learn that, among the 
foodstuffs to be provided under direction of the Federal 
Relief Administration, wholesome beef will be purchased in 
proportionate quantities for that purpose. While aiding in 
the relief of suffering, this plan will at the same time help 
in reducing the surplus of cattle and enhancing the value 
of those remaining, but will not lessen the demand for beef 
from those gainfully employed, since the surplus will be dis- 
posed of to those unable to buy. 

“In approving. the plan, stockmen wish to convey to the 
Federal Relief Administration their commendation of its pur- 
pose, and the assurance of their co-operation in its efforts 
in every way possible.” 


NEW MEXICO CATTLEMEN INDORSE 
PANHANDLE PROGRAM 


NDORSEMENT OF THE PLAN FOR RELIEF OF THE 

cattle industry recently submitted to the Secretary of 
Agriculture by the Panhandle Live Stock Association of 
Texas was given by the Executive Committee of the New 
Mexico Cattle Growers’ Association at a meeting held in 
Santa Fe on November 20. This plan recommends the pro- 
hibition of all imports of canned meats for a period of two 
years. It further suggests that the $75,000,000 made avail- 
able by the government for the purchase of beef to be 
distributed among the needy be reallocated, so that the beef- 
cattle industry will be benefited equally with dairy products. 
Stating that, according to reports, the government contem- 
plates buying canner beef only, the opinion is offered that, in 
order to reduce the cow surplus, it would be much better to 
buy fat cattle weighing 800 pounds and up, such cattle to be 
acquired direct from the producer. A third recommendation 
is the payment of a graduated premium for the spaying of 
heifers, the expense to be defrayed through a processing tax 
on meat products. 

The Executive Committee further appealed to Secretary 
Wallace to expedite the financing and sale to Russia of three 
or four million young cows. 

A resolution was adopted urging William I. Myers, the 
new Governor of the Farm Credit Administration, to take 
the necessary steps to have legislation passed providing for 
the continuance of the regional agricultural credit corporations. 
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WOULD EXTEND COMPENSATING TAX TO 
ALL MEAT PRODUCTS 


geri IN ROUNDUP, MONTANA, ON NOVEMBER 
11, 1933, the Musselshell Valley Cattlemen’s Association 
passed the below resolution concerning the proposed compen- 
sating tax on beef: 


“Understanding that a processing tax is to be levied on 
beef, the Musselshell Valley Cattlemen’s Association requests 
that all meats and meat by-products, including fish, poultry, 
vegetable oils, and any other product that can be used as a 
substitute for meat or grease, carry a processing tax equal 
to that imposed on beef.” 

The resolution is signed by N. J. Raths, president, and 
J. C. Miller, acting secretary. 


WYOMING EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
PASSES RESOLUTIONS 


f SESSION AT CHEYENNE ON DECEMBER 2 AND 3, 
19338, the Executive Committee of the Wyoming Stock 
Growers’ Association passed resolutions— 

Indorsing tuberculosis-testing program as outlined by 
United States Live Stock Sanitary Association; 

Expressing disapproval of imposition of any tax on cattle, 
such as processing, compensating, hold-out, or check-off tax; 

Requesting Congress and Farm Credit Administration to 
establish federal land bank in intermountain states, with resi- 
dents of such states as directors; 

Asking special session of Wyoming Legislature to appro- 
priate sum of $25,000 for payment of bounties on predatory 
animals destroyed; 

Opposing plan of spaying heifers; 

Urging Farm Credit Administration to continue operation 
of regional agricultural credit corporations until present emer- 
gency is past. 


PACKER-AGREEMENT COMMITTEE NAMED 
BY ARIZONA STOCKMEN 


UTHORIZATION FOR THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
Arizona Cattle Growers’ Association to appoint a com- 
mittee of five to meet with similar committees from other 
states marketing on the Pacific coast, for the purpose of 
forming an organization to look after the interests of this 
section in the final drafting of the producer-packer market- 
ing agreement, was given at a meeting of the Executive 
Committee in Phoenix on November 6. 

At a joint meeting on the same date between cattlemen 
and sheepmen, steps were taken to organize the Arizona Live 
Stock Production Credit Corporation, to take care of the 
financial needs of the industry in that state. The capital 
of the corporation is to be $300,000, and five times that 
amount will be available to borrowers. Five per cent of the 
sum borrowed pays for stock. Interest to borrowers is 
expected to be fixed at 6% per cent. All loans must be 
approved by the Federal Intermediate Credit Bank. 


GOVERNMENT BUYS MORE BEEF 


IDS FROM SIXTEEN MEAT-PACKING CONCERNS 

for a total of 25,000,000 pounds of canned fresh-roast 
and corned beef were opened on November 27 by the Federal 
Surplus Relief Corporation. The bids ranged from 13.46 to 
31.07 cents a pound. Awards, it was stated, were to be made 
within a few days. 
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The meat is to be processed from a good grade of canner 
cattle, at least 60 per cent of which must be cows. It will 
include rounds and other expensive cuts not usually canned. 
Delivery is expected to begin about December 15. 

This is the second lot of beef to be bought under the 
administration’s dual program of relief for the unemployed 
and assistance in stabilizing the cattle market through the 
purchase of beef in excess of normal requirements. Out of 
the first bids, for a total of 15,000,000 pounds, however, 
awards were made for only 400,000 pounds. 


HUNDREDS OF MILLIONS OF POUNDS OF 
PORK FOR NEEDY 


URED HOG PRODUCTS IN A MAXIMUM AMOUNT 
+ of 300,000,000 pounds—the equivalent of about 3,000,000 
live hogs—will be purchased with federal funds during the 
next seven months for distribution among needy families, 
under plans jointly formulated by the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration and the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration, it is announced from Washington. The meat 
must be processed from live hogs of average good quality, 
weighing between 100 and 215 pounds. One hundred pounds 
of pork will require about 185 pounds of live hog. Purchases 
will be made at monthly intervals up to about July 1, 1934. 

Bids for the first lot, of approximately 75,000,000 pounds, 
for delivery in January, were opened on November 17. Of 
this quantity, awards for some 30,000,000 pounds were made 
to thirty-two meat-packing concerns, Armour and Swift 
securing the largest allotments. Bids accepted averaged 
between $15 and $16 per cwt. of cured products, including 
the processing tax, which, however, will be refunded to 
sellers. Based on the average processing cost, this is equiva- 
lent to about $5.50 per ewt. on live hogs. Additional bids 
were to be opened December 1 for pork to be delivered in 
January. 

This program supplements the $350,000,000 to be 
expended under the corn and hog production-adjustment plan 
of the AAA. It will bring the total reductions in hog 
marketings for commercial disposal through regular trade 
channels during the current marketing year to about 10,000,- 
000 head, or over 20 per cent of the average federally in- 
spected slaughter. 

Funds will be derived from the appropriation for relief 
purposes made in the Federal Emergency Relief Act, and 
from a portion of the proceeds of the processing tax imposed 
on live hogs. The estimated total cost of the 300,000,000 
pounds of pork will be around $50,000,000. The first instal- 
ment of 30,000,000 pounds involved a cash outlay of $4,500,000. 


PLAN TO HAVE INDIVIDUAL STATES KILL 
CATTLE FOR THEIR OWN NEEDY 


URCHASE BY THE FEDERAL EMERGENCY RELIEF 

Administration of cattle within the several states for 
processing and relief of the needy within those states—a 
plan lately advanced from various sides—has been given 
impetus by the announcement that $500,000 has been allotted 
to Texas by the Federal Surplus Relief Corporation for buy- 
ing 20,000 or more cutter cows to be slaughtered and canned 
during the coming winter, and distributed among the unem- 
ployed of the state. Regular market prices, or a minimum 
of $1.50 per. 100 pounds, will be paid, but there will be a 
saving to farmers and range men in freight and commission 
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charges. The cattle will be assembled at convenient points, 
and killed and processed, so far as possible, at places within 
the areas where they were bought. Work in the canneries 
will be given to the unemployed. If the plan is successful, 
the intention is to extend it to the purchase of butter, eggs, 
and other foodstuffs. 

The age limit of two to five years first prescribed for 
cows to be bought for this purpose, and objected to by Secre- 
tary Mollin as altogether too low, has since been removed. 


* * * 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the Arizona 
Cattle Growers’ Association in Phoenix on November 6, the 
government was urged to purchase canner and cutter cows 
from the “damaging surplus” of those grades existing within 
the state, and to distribute the beef to needy families through 
relief agencies. As the state has adequate facilities for 
processing and distributing fresh beef under federal inspec- 
tion, it was suggested that relief work within the state be 
placed on a fresh-meat basis. It is expected that the cows 
offered under this program will be handled by the Tovrea 
Packing Company, of Phoenix. 


* * * 


In Colorado, Dr. B. F. Davis, secretary of the Colcrado 
Stock Growers’ and Feeders’ Association, has been investi- 
gating the situation, with a view to arranging a state-wide 
program similar to that announced for Texas. Under the 
plan as submitted to Washington, the cattle would be 
slaughtered under federal inspection at Denver and Pueblo, 
and the carcasses shipped to Canon City, where two can- 
ning plants are located. The meat would be distributed in 
Colorado and neighboring states. 


COURT RULES ON COLORADO GRAZING LAW 


RACTICAL NULLIFICATION OF THE COLORADO 

law intended to vest state courts with power to deter- 
mine which of the public lands should be grazed by cattle 
and which by sheep, is seen in a ruling handed down last 
month by the Colorado Supreme Court. A district judge 
had designated certain lands as sheep territory, and given 
a sheep-raiser the right to run his flocks thereon. Later 
another man filed on the same land under the federal Home- 
stead Act, and, while the application was pending, moved 
onto it. Being fined for contempt of court, he refused to 
pay, and was ordered sent to jail. He appealed. The 
Supreme Court held that he had a right to file and move 
onto the land, irrespective of the state law, which could 
not supersede a federal law. 

The state law was enacted in 1929, following many 
years of discussion, to prevent the fights continually occur- 
ring between cattlemen and sheepmen over grazing privileges. 
Three bills previously passed had been declared unconsti- 
tutional. The fourth, in a test case, was held valid. The 
present opinion, however, materially limits its application. 


ARMY TO EAT ONLY HOME-GROWN FOODS 


Y ORDER OF SECRETARY OF WAR DERN, DATED 
December 1, the army of the United States henceforth 
will eat only foods raised within the borders of this country. 
The order applies to all branches of the army, as well as to 
the Civilian Conservation Corps, It follows the order issued 
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by Secretary Dern on October 27, prohibiting the purchase 
by the army of any foreign foodstuffs within the continental 
limits of the United States. 

For many years the American National Live Stock 
Association and western state associations in resolutions 
have urged the War and Navy Departments to take this step, 
in justice to domestic producers; always to elicit the reply 
that the matter was governed by law. Stockmen will be 
gratified to know that at least one secretary considers it 
subject to administrative regulation. 


DRESSED-MEAT RATE HEARINGS 


fpr IN THE CASE INVOLVING TRANSPOR- 
tation rates on dressed meats from middle-western 
points to the Pacific coast, in progress for some time, moved 
to Los Angeles on November 27. F. E. Mollin, appearing for 
the American National Live Stock Association, testified that 
present live-stock rates are disproportionately high as com- 
pared with live-stock prices. It was the belief of stockmen 
generally, he said, that action should be taken at the earliest 
opportunity to have these rates lowered. It was, therefore, 
very important, he held, that nothing should be done in the 
dressed-meat case which would tie together the question of 
live-stock rates with that of dressed-meat rates, and prevent 
freedom of action on the part of the live-stock interests in 
seeking at any time to establish live-stock rates entirely upon 
their own merits, without relation to the rates on dressed 
meat. Consequently, any steps now taken to establish a fixed 
relationship between the two groups of rates was to be con- 
sidered detrimental to the live-stock industry. 


REFUNDING OF BROKERAGE FEES ON 
MEAT SALES 


EMISSION OF BROKERAGE FEES BY PACKERS 

to large-scale buyers of meats (in this case a well- 
known chain-store concern) constitutes an “unfair, unjustly 
discriminatory, and deceptive practice,” according to a de- 
cision recently rendered by Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture Tugwell in proceedings instituted against three east- 
ern packing companies. The evidence showed that, while this 
was being done, regular brokerage fees were paid by other 
buyers without being returned, thus giving the chain-store 
people an undue trade advantage. A “cease and desist” 
order was consequently issued. 


LAND-USE PLANNING COMMITTEE 
TO DISBAND 


N ITS FINAL REPORT TO THE SECRETARY OF 
I Agriculture and the Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities, the National Land-Use Planning Committee 
recommends that it be discontinued. The report reviews the 
reasons leading to the organization of the committee, and 
tells what has been done during the two years of its exist- 
ence in the twelve fields into which its activities were divided. 
Publications have been issued giving information and sug- 
gestions on land-use problems, and help has been extended to 
groups concerned with state or regional programs of land 
utilization. Recent national developments, such as the set- 
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ting-up of the Tennessee Valley Authority, establishment of 
the subsistence homesteads program, appropriations of 
millions for erosion control, extension of the forest-purchase 
program, employment of the Civilian Conservation Corps in 
improving the physical status of forest and park resources, 
and other far-reaching federal undertakings, together with 
the creation of a new National Planning Board and a joint 
committee to represent the Department of the Interior and 
the Department of Agriculture in carrying on land-use plan- 
ning, have, however, so shaped conditions as to make the com- 
mittee feel that, as originally constituted, it has accomplished 
what it was adapted to perform, and that it can no longer 
function effectively as a federal co-ordinating agency. 


NOVEL PLAN FOR FINANCING AMERICAN 
NATIONAL 


INANCING THE AMERICAN NATIONAL LIVE 

Stock Association with calves is the unique scheme pro- 
posed at the monthly meeting of the Yavapai County (Ari- 
zona) Cattle Growers’ Association at its monthly meeting in 
Camp Verde in November. Thirty cattlemen present, holding 
that they were giving their cattle away anyhow every time 
they made a sale, decided that they might as well make the 
gift where it would do some real good, and “signed up” for 
one calf each. 

The calves are to be assembled at a central point and 
shipped to Phoenix, or wherever a market may be found for 
them. The task of finding a market was turned over to the 
Arizona Cattle Growers’ Association. It is hoped to realize 
$10 a head on the calves. 

A resolution bearing upon this matter, introduced by C. 
C. Jackson, was unanimously adopted. It read as follows: 


“WHEREAS, The cattle industry is now considered to be in 
the most serious condition of any branch of agriculture; and 

“WHEREAS, It is not clear that this industry would imme- 
diately respond, to any marked extent, to an improvement in 
the general situation; and 

“WHEREAS, The industry, under present market condi- 
tions, cannot continue much longer without serious injury; and 

“WHEREAS, From information at hand, it would appear 
that the highly valuable efforts of F. E. Mollin at Washing- 
ton are not being given the financial and advisory assistance 
which they need, considering the seriousness of the situation; 
therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the cattlemen throughout the range 
states agree to contribute one weaner calf each, to be sold, 
and the proceeds forwarded to a general fund to support the 
work of aiding in solving the cattle problem, and that the 
money be expended through the American National Live 
Stock Association; and be it further 

“Resolved, That this agreement be not effective unless 
and until one thousand cattlemen agree to the plan; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the Arizona Cattle Growers’ Associa- 
tion be asked to take an active part in the promotion of 
this plan.” 


The American National wishes to express its apprecia- 
tion of this undertaking, and the sentiment which prompted 
it. That the association needs the money badly at this time, 
when the cattle industry is struggling for its very existence, 
requires no emphasis. Mrs. J. M. Keith, secretary of the 
Arizona Cattle Growers’ Association, writing in her Weekly 
Market Report and News Letter for November 27, suggests 
that the project be made state-wide, and later extended to 
embrace the entire West. This we can fully indorse. 


(A later communication indicates that the stipulation 
that one thousand cattlemen are to “sign up” before the 
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plan becomes effective is being ignored, and that final prom- 
ises are being accepted.) 


THE 1934 PROCEEDINGS 


For the past two years, sharp retrenchments in the 
budget of the American National Live Stock Association have 
compelled the discontinuance of our old practice of printing 
the complete proceedings of the annual conventions in a 
separate volume. The president’s address and a few of the 
other leading papers have been published in THE Propucenr, 
but it has been impossible to give space to any of the informal 
discussions, which, experience has taught, are often among 
the most interesting features of such meetings. 

Owing to the importance of the coming convention ai 
Albuquerque, and the keen interest manifested, the program 
is being arranged with a view to giving more time for debate. 
In order to preserve a complete record of what is said, and 
to give those who are unable to attend an Opportunity to 
acquaint themselves with the sentiments of the meeting, an 
attempt will now again be made to publish the proceedings. 
To do that, it will, however, be necessary to change the old 
basis of distribution. Instead of sending a copy, free, to 
each member of the association, and to anybody else who 
might ask for one, we shall have to charge a small sum. 

If a sufficient number will place their orders for a copy 
of the 1934 Proceedings in advance, accompanying them 
with cash or check for $1 a copy, we will go ahead with the 
printing. If not enough such requests are received, the plan 
will be dropped and the money returned. 

For convenience, please use the below blank: 








American National Live Stock Association, 
515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colorado. 


Please send............ COD... of 1934 Proceedings to: 
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THE CALENDAR 


January 5-11, 1934—Ogden Live Stock Show, Ogden, Utah. 

January 10, 1934—Annual Convention of New Mexico Cattle 
Growers’ Association, Albuquerque, N. M. 

January 10, 1934—Annual Convention of New Mexico Wool 
Growers’ Association, Albuquerque, N. M. f 

January 10-12, 1934—Thirty-seventh Annual Convention of 
American National Live Stock Association, Albuquerque, 
N. M. 

January 13-20, 1934—National Western Stock Show, Denver, 
Colo. 

January 16-18, 1934—Annual Convention of National Wool 
Growers’ Association, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

January 17, 1934—Mid-Winter Meeting of Colorado Stock 
Growers’ and Feeders’ Association, Denver, Colo. 

January 29-31, 1934—Annual Convention of Montana Wool 
Growers’ Association, Billings, Mont. 

February 13-14, 1934—Annual Convention of Arizona Cattle 
Growers’ Association, Prescott, Ariz. 

February 24-March 4, 1934—Houston Fat Stock Show, Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

March 10-19, 1934—Southwestern Exposition and Fat Stock 
Show, Fort Worth, Tex. 

March 20-22, 1934—Annual Convention of Texas and South- 
western Cattle Raisers’ Association, San Antonio, Tex. 
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GIVING UNTIL IT HURTS 


OMMUNITY CHEST DRIVES ARE UNDER 
C way in many of our big cities. One of the 

slogans most commonly used in the accom- 
panying publicity is “Give Until It Hurts.” That is 
just what a great many stockmen are doing in 
responding to the recent call for dues and for new 
members in support of the American National Live 
Stock Association. Many checks are coming in from 
members who have not paid dues for two or three 
years. More applications for new memberships are 
already at hand than when a similar effort was made 
in 1929. 

I wish we had the room to print some of the let- 
ters received. The central thought is that we must 
stick together; that something should be done to help 
the industry; that greater good can be accomplished 
by making your own organization more effective, and 
correlating your activities through it, than by indi- 
vidual action along numerous lines. 

In expressing appreciation of the confidence 
shown and the valuable support, both moral and 
financial, indicated, I take this opportunity of urging 
as many of you as possible to attend the Albuquerque 
convention. It will face many difficult problems, but 
the most important one will be to reconcile present 
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conflicting views as to future policy, and thus to pre- 
sent a united front in the critical months ahead. 
The Association has always been ruled by the will 
of the majority, and its declared purpose has been to 
accomplish the greatest good for the greatest num- 
ber. 

Come to Albuquerque and help frame our plat- 
form; and then let us all unite to secure the needed 
reforms in matters affecting our industry at the 
earliest possible moment. 

F. E. MOLLIN, 
Secretary. 


A CATTLE PROGRAM 


T WAS ANNOUNCED IN THE NOVEMBER 
PRODUCER that Harry Petrie, well-known west- 
ern stockman, had been placed in charge of the 

cattle and sheep division of the AAA. Now word 
comes that a single meeting is to be held in the near 
future to consider both the beef-cattle and the dairy- 
cattle phases of the situation,* and to take the first 
steps toward planning a permanent program to 
reduce production and establish a satisfactory: price- 
level. This is in response to appeals for help from 
all sections of the country. 

For reasons not divulged, the AAA pigeon-holed 
the packer marketing agreement, thus erasing any 
hope of aid from that source during the current 
marketing season. 

The beef-purchasing program, delayed by cus- 
tomary government red-tape, did not become effective 
until late in the season. It was, at best, considered 
only a temporary surplus-remover, and, while it 
attacks the problem of lowering production by con- 
centrating on the purchase of cow beef, it can hardly 
be broadened enough quickly to restore prices to any 
marked degree. 

Other plans suggested include the speeding-up of 
tuberculosis-eradication work, which no doubt will 
be particularly helpful in meeting the dairy situa- 
tion. The carcasses of reactor cows should be tanked, 
and not used in consumptive channels. 

Developments in the Russian situation may take 
a turn beneficial to the beef-cattle industry, but that 
is still indefinite. 

There remain two alternatives, commonly dis- 
cussed. The first of these is to do nothing except to 
let nature take its course—permit liquidation such 
as occurred following the war, shaking out many 
present operators, and, after two or three years of 
heavy marketings, approach a more normal situation. 

The second alternative would undertake to reduce 





*A meeting of the beef-cattle interests has been sched- 
uled for Chicago on December 6, preliminary to a joint meet- 
ing at a later date. 
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production by an extensive campaign of spaying 
heifers, and thus speed up the recovery. It is gen- 
erally conceded that such a campaign could not be 
conducted effectively unless funds were available to 
pay a reasonable amount—perhaps $3 per head—for 
the animals spayed. Apparently it will require a 
processing tax, necessitating the return of cattle to 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act as a basic com- 
modity, or a hold-out fee under a marketing agree- 
ment, to make it possible to raise the requisite funds. 

These matters will all be taken up at the meeting 
mentioned above. It is not likely that any program 
will be adopted until there has been ample time to 
discuss it at the Albuquerque convention and at 
meetings in other sections of the country. 

There will be close to 5,000,000 heifer calves of 
the beef breeds on hand January 1, 1934. Ordinarily 
about two-thirds of that number would be retained 
for breeding and on hand January 1, 1935, as yearling 
heifers. Therefore, to be effective in reducing pro- 
duction, 2,500,000 head spayed next spring would in- 
sure about 1,000,000 fewer breeding cows later on. 

No decision has yet been announced as to a com- 
pensating tax on beef, but any permanent plan under- 
taken along the line suggested above would make it 
unnecessary to impose such a tax. Likewise it 
should be understood that, while the AAA has 
agreed to use any compensating tax collected on beef 
for the benefit of the beef-cattle industry, such as 
purchasing canned beef, it is considered impossible 
under the law to use funds thus raised for the pay- 
ment of benefits to producers in connection with a 
spaying program. 

Unless there is a decided and sudden improve- 
ment in the cattle market, it seems certain that the 
nation-wide demand for help will result in some pro- 
gram being initiated. The West, as the main source 
of production, should keep its hands upon the reins, 
and insure that any program agreed upon offers the 
greatest possible chance of success. 


PREDATORY-ANIMAL CONTROL 


FTER HAVING ALREADY LOPPED MORE 
Aw $200,000 off the appropriation for the 
Biological Survey, placing the budget for that 
bureau at $382,981 for the fiscal year 1933-34, the 
administration now proposes a further slash for 
1934-35. The reason given, of course, is economy— 
a plausible enough excuse, were it not for the fact 
that, while sufficient funds are denied for this per- 
fected and necessary organization, whose work has 
saved the West millions of dollars, huge sums are 
set aside for a multitude of more or less experimental 
projects. 
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Under budgets of former years, the Biological 
Survey has been able in many sections entirely to 
eradicate both predators and forage-destroying ro- 
dents. With its diminished allowance, it is doubtfy] 
if it can even cope with the natural rapid increase 
of these pests, and their spread to cleared territory, 
It seems a strained economy to withhold a half mil- 
lion dollars and, by doing so, cause a loss of many 
times that amount. 

Equally questionable is the viewpoint of the 
eastern conservation enthusiast, whose activities are 
in no small measure responsible for the obstacles 
being put in the way of the bureau’s work. His con- 
stant protest is that nature’s balance must not be 
disturbed. This likewise may be an entirely com- 
mendable attitude, if we admit that humans have 
the first right to life. 

The stockman has had his hard lessons in econ- 
omy; he also presumably is as keen a lover of nature 
as most men. But if economy and appreciation of 
wild life result in the ravaging of his herds and 
forage, he cannot be blamed for protesting. 


U.S. AND U.S. 8S. R. EXCHANGE 
COMPLIMENTS 


UR BELATED RECOGNITION OF RUSSIA 
() has been welcome news to many in this country 

who have had difficulty in understanding the 
reluctance of the administration at Washington to 
establish normal diplomatic intercourse with a gov- 
ernment so stable as that of the Soviet appears to be. 
That we do not agree with its principles nor approve 
of its methods is aside from the point. We do not 
profess to see eye to eye with Signor Mussolini or 
Herr Hitler, either. Yet we have not hesitated to 
maintain officially friendly relations with both Italy 
and Germany, or to accept their lire and marks in 
exchange for our goods. By withholding the same 
treatment from Russia, we have too long been stand- 
ing in our own light. 

Those of us to whom communism and militant 
irreligion are anathema should feel reassured by the 
pledges so willingly given by Comrade Litvinov. 
Soviet-sponsored propaganda for unorthodox political 
beliefs in the United States has been proscribed. 
Americans in Russia will not be molested in the exer- 
cise of their faith, and will be free to go and come so 
long as they do not interfere with the institutions of 
the land whose guests they are, do not practice 
espionage or sabotage, and otherwise behave them- 
selves. This is as it should be. The terms of the con- 
tract, of course, are reciprocal. 

As to the other delicate point—that of payment 
of debts incurred in the United States by the Czarist 
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and Kerensky governments, and the counter-claims 
of Russia against us for our military excursion into 
her territory during the early days of the revolution 
—_a mutually satisfactory settlement will be sought 
through the means of a commission. 

It would be idle to pretend that the desire on the 
part of both nations to see normal relations restored 
is due entirely, or even in large part, to considera- 
tions of an altruistic nature. Present-day inter- 
national understandings rest on a foundation of cold 
facts. Frankly, “What are we going to get out of it?” 
may be presumed to have been the question upper- 
most in the minds of those on both sides of the con- 
ference table. 

It is admitted that Russia needs a lot of things 
which the United States can supply. In one of the 
fields where we excel—that of machinery of all sorts 
—she is notoriously deficient. During the years that 
it will take for her to build her own factories, develop 
her own experts, and transform her sluggish peasant 
boys into groups of alert industrial workers, she will 
require an indeterminable quantity of mechanical 
equipment. This America can furnish, perhaps, bet- 
ter than any other nation. The Russians know this, 


‘ and prefer to deal with us. 


Other potential export commodities are cotton and 
live stock. As cotton-producers, our position is, of 
course, unique. No country aspiring to manufacture 
its own cloth can ignore the United States as a source 
of its raw material. With regard to live stock the 
situation is different. Being essentially a nation of 
farmers, the Russians for centuries have been raisers 
of herds and flocks. Their methods, however, have 
been backward, and their breeding stock of a low 
type. Rational planning and intelligent execution 
have been sadly lacking. Now, with their eyes opened 
to the importance of animal husbandry in the econ- 
omy of the state, the keen-visioned men at the head 
of the Moscow government have decided to change all 
this. Of late years many emissaries have been sent 
abroad—to America and elsewhere—for the purpose 
of studying the characteristics of the various breeds, 
as well as modern means of production, finishing, 
marketing, and processing. In 1932, Robert P. 
Lamont, the well-known Hereford breeder of Colo- 
rado, spent s~-ne time in Russia, on invitation of the 
Soviet author.tics, as their official live-stock adviser. 

A small beginning has already been made with 
scattered importations of purebred cattle and sheep. 
But the field is capable of being greatly expanded. 
When it is remembered that Russia (European and 
Asiatic) has a population of about 160,000,000, and 
that her native, low-dressing cattle in 1930 num- 
bered only some 53,000,000 head, and have decreased 
materially since that date through reckless slaughter, 


the possibilities in this direction will be easily 
realized. 
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As Mr. Lamont points out, it is principally breed- 
ing stock, and that of a superior quality, which the 
Russians want. Presumably they do not care to spend 
much for dressed beef—for the simple reason that, no 
matter how pressing their needs may be, they do not 
have the cash. Those who have been looking to 
Russia as a potential dumping-ground for our surplus 
meat products are therefore likely to be disappointed. 
While she is anxious to invest, the investment must 
be a productive one. 

How will she pay? In the long run, as such debts 
are always paid, through exports of her own prod- 
ucts; for her immediate requirements, and for a lim- 
ited period only, through the granting of long-term 
credits. International trade is a give-and-take prop- 
osition. No nation can remain permanently on an 
exclusively import basis. What articles we can receive 
from Russia, without throwing a monkey-wrench into 
our own industrial or agricultural machinery, is a 
matter for speculation. To select a sufficient number 
of non-competitive export commodities to liquidate 
the major part of the debt incurred through imports 
may not be so easy a problem. And just here is 
the rub. 

The other, more direct, way for a buyer to pay is 
through the extension of liberal credit on the part of 
the séller. It is suggested that our federal credit 
agencies finance the deals, settling with the experter 
on a cash basis, and themselves waiting for reim- 
bursement until the notes mature. In other words, 
we would lend the Russians the money to pay for 
what they buy from us. If it is objected that this 
seems like running a pretty stiff risk, the answer is 
that the Soviet so far has conscientiously discharged 
all its international obligations—no one, according to 
report, ever having lost a pennyworth. 

The ground is now being explored. One of the 
plans considered is the sending of a commission of 
practical cattlemen to Russia to investigate conditions 
on the spot, study the needs of the country, and con- 
duct the necessary negotiations. Unquestionably, a 
large market is there, ready for us to step into. If 
we do not grasp the opportunity, somebody else will. 
Through our failure to resume normal relations with 
the U. S. S. R. (Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
not United States of Soviet Russia, as it is sometimes 
interpreted), we have already lost many millions of 
dollars. Let us get busy before we lose any more. 


TUBERCULOSIS PLAN OF WEST ACCEPTED 


At a meeting in Chicago, early this month, of the United 
States Live Stock Sanitary Association, attended by Secretary 
Mollin, the plan for accreditation of range herds on the basis 
of packing-house records was adopted by an almost unani- 
mous vote. Full details will be given in our January issue. 
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WHEN | 


THE LAST ROUND-UP 


of your printing supplies finds your box of 
envelopes with three remaining and your 


letterheads entirely gone, it’s time for action. 
Don’t chance maverick printing; get a good 
reliable brand. For twenty years we’ve been 
printing for cattlemen, 


VALLIANT PRINTING CO. 


208 West Gold Avenue Albuquerque, N. M. 














LOUIS ILFELD CO. 


Albuquerque, N. M. 
Sheep Growers and Dealers 
We Specialize in Southwestern Feeder Lambs 














WALTER M. CONNELL 
WOOL 


802 First National Bank Building 


Albuquerque, N. M. 


Hallowell, Jones & Donald, Boston, Mass. 





THE ALBUQUERQUE CONVENTION 


N LAST MONTH’S “PRODUCER” WE MADE THE 
rash promise that we would publish a detailed pro- 
gram for the coming Albuquerque convention of the 

American National Live Stock Association in our De- 
cember issue. Several circumstances, principal among 
which is the hesitancy of some of the speakers invited to 
address the meeting in binding themselves so far in 
advance, together with the repeated and prolonged ab- 
sences of Secretary Mollin in Washington and elsewhere, 
have made it impossible to do this. Rather than print 
an incomplete list of names, which might have to be 
revised later, we therefore confine ourselves in the fol- 
lowing to giving an outline of the chief subjects that will 
come up for discussion : 


Agricultural Adjustment Administration—Representa- 
tive speakers will outline the plan under which the 
administration is proceeding, and show how it might 
be applied to the cattle industry, if desired. The sub- 
ject will likewise be discussed from the point of view 
of the packers. 

Farm Credit Administration—Activities in setting up 
new credit agencies will be described, and the manner 
in which they will serve the live-stock industry, when 
the emergency organizations are discontinued, will 
be explained. 


Public Lands—What legislation should be proposed in 
Congress for disposition of the public domain, or for 
its control, will be considered; also the order of the 
Secretary of the Interior for the removal of drift- 
fences. 
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Anaconda Mono-Calcium Phosphate 
A Mineral Supplement for the Range 


Supplies the bone-building elements that are 
lacking in range grasses, at a price you cap 
afford to pay. 


Distributed in Carload Lots or Less 


Chas. Ilfeld Company Gallup Mercantile Company 
Albuquerque, New Mexico Gallup, New Mexico 
and affiliated branches 
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Railroad Program—Unification of the different forms "§ of Jo 
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HARDWARE 


WINDMILLS—PUMPS—ENGINES 
Sheep Marking Liquid—Shearing Plants 
Write Us—Always Pleased to Quote 


J. KORBER & CO. 








200 to 224 North Second Street Albuquerque, N. M. 





Photo by C. J. Belden, Pitchfork, Wyo. 


WINDS ARE ICY 


of Joseph B. Eastman, Federal Co-ordinator of Trans- 
portation, will be debated. 
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Butts Drug Stores 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 


Blackleg Aggressin 
Always the Lowest Prices 
YOUR BUSINESS IS APPRECIATED 












Office Supplies and Equipment 
Fancy Stationery 


ALBUQUERQUE STATIONERY CO. 





208 West Central 





Albuquerque, N. M. 


Other important questions will be taken up. The pro- 
gram is, however, being arranged so that there will not 
be so many set speeches as at previous conventions, but 
more time given for discussion from the floor. 

Reports will be submitted on the activities of the 
Committee of Five, the Special Committee on Tubercu- 
losis Testing, and the Public Lands Committee. 

In order to expedite matters, members who have reso- 
lutions to offer can mail them either to George A. Clough, 
chairman of the Resolutions Committee, Hibernia Bank 
Building, San Francisco, California, or to the office of 
the American National Live Stock Association, 515 
Cooper Building, Denver, Colorado. Suggestions rela- 
tive to the emergency cattle program may be sent either 
to Dolph Briscoe, Uvalde, Texas, acting chairman of the 
Committee of Five, or to this office; those dealing with 
public lands, either to Dr. John A. Donovan, chairman 
of the Committee on Forests and Public Lands, Butte, 
Montana, or to this office. 


CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS 


EADQUARTERS FOR THE THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL 

Convention of the American National Live Stock Association 
at Albuquerque, New Mexico, January 10-12, will be at the Alva- 
rado. This hotel is equipped to take care of Executive Committee 
and other group meetings. The regular sessions of the convention, 
however, will be held at the Elks Club, a short. distance from 
the hotel. 

Rates for rooms at the various hotels are as follows: Alva- 
rado—without bath, single, $1.50 to $2.50; double, $2.50 to $4; 
with bath, single, $2.50 to $3; double, $4 to $4.50. Franciscan— 
without bath, single, $1.50; double, $2; with bath, single, $2.50; 
double, $4. El Fidel—without bath, single, $1.50; double, $2.50; 
with bath, single, $2 to $2.50; double, $3 to $3.50. Combs—with- 
out bath, single, $1 to $1.25; double, $1.50 to $2; with bath, single, 
$2; double, $2.50. Sturgis—without bath, single, $1; double, $2; 
with bath, single, $1.50; double, $2.50. Make reservations early, 
and specify price you want to pay for your room. 

Passenger fares have been generally reduced. throughout the 
country. For special convention rates, see your local agent. 
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| ALBUQUERQUE 


The Metropolis of the 
Great Southwest 


assures every delegate to the 


convention of the 


AMERICAN 
NATIONAL LIVE STOCK 
ASSOCIATION 


January 10 to 12, 1934 
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S| a most hearty welcome 


a most cordial reception 


a true Southwestern hospitality 
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CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
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| THE SICCKMEN'SS EXCHANGE 


[THE PRODUCER welcomes contributions from its readers 
on live-stock conditions, and on issues of the day which have 
a bearing upon these conditions. In Opening its columns to all 
shades of opinion, it should in no way be held responsible 
for, nor necessarily assumed to share, such opinions.] 








HOW MUCH IS PRODUCER BEING HELPED? 


Portis, KAN., November 12, 1933. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

As I see it, one of the first things to do in the present 
emergency would be to reduce transportation rates all over the 
country. If it were possible to lower freight rates 40 per cent 
at once, there would be some prospect of saving the producer, 
saving the consumer, and saving the roads themselves. As it 
is, commodities produced in one section of the country are so 
cheap that the producer cannot make a living, while in another 
section, only a few hundred miles away, the same products sell 
so high that the consumer cannot buy them, mostly on account 
of the freight rates. In 1932 the railroads hauled 12 per cent 
of the hogs to one of our big markets. Suppose they received 
$50 per car, that would mean $600 for the twelve cars, If they 
had reduced the rate 40 per cent and hauled 80 per cent, they 
would have received $2,400. The producer would have received 
more for his product, the consumer would have paid less, and 
the railroads would have had four times as much money, and 
could have employed more men if they needed them. 


In these times of depression, I think that it would be 
better to put 15,000,000 men to work at even $1 a day than to 
put 1,000,000 or 2,000,000 to work at $10 or $15 a day. Would 
it not be better policy to give the people work at even a low 
wage, and have them self-supporting, than to have them 
dependent, with the government buying canner cows [or them? 
I maintain that it would not cost the government half so much 
to support 15,000,000 people at work as it does to support 
them as paupers. 


About two years ago a man, with a wife and four chil- 
dren, was a county charge, costing the county $50 to $60 a 
month to keep them. The man said he wanted to work, and I 
put him to work at $1 a day. Immediately he was off the 
county and supporting his family on $26 a month, or less than 
half of the cost to the county. But the county officials did 
not have sense enough to see or appreciate the benefits of 
employment. In our county the farmers pay about $1 a day— 
and that is more than they are able to afford; but our county 
officials will hire men at 30 cents an hour, for about two-thirds 
time, to cut weeds that are dead and gone to seed. Then a lot 
of these men, when given a chance to work by some farmer, 
Say they will not work for less than 30 cents an hour. 

All processing taxes, or any other taxes on products, 
come off the producer. Does it help the producer to pay 
taxes, even though they are paid back to him in the form of 
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bonuses, and cost from 25 to 50 per cent of the taxes for 
administration charges? When it gets so that we can take 
hold of our boot-straps and pull ourselves out of a hole, we 
can tax ourselves for help and accomplish it. We destroy 
cotton and hogs, with literally millions of our people unable 
to buy clothes or food. Will that be a help? 


C. H. LATTIN. 


HOW TO RELIEVE MARKETS OF 
SURPLUS MEAT 


CHADRON, NEB., November 22, 1933. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


Cattle are selling today for 40 per cent less than they 
did in 1900, and we had approximately 2,000,000 more beef 
cattle and calves in 1900 than we have today. True, dairy 
cattle have increased from 17,000,000 head in 1900 to 
25,000,000 in 1933. Our total cattle population, including dairy 
cattle, now numbers 65,000,000, which is only 3,000,000, or 
5 per cent, more than the average number in the United 
States since 1900. Our average exports of beef and beef 
products from 1925 to 1929 amounted to only 144,000,000 
pounds; our imports were 84,000,000 pounds; or a total annual 
net export, during this period of relatively normal prices, of 
60,000,000 pounds. In other words, our normal annual export- 
able surplus of beef amounts to only 1 pound per critter in 
the United States. This small surplus, and the surplus pork, 
are the major factors in holding cattle prices at the low levels, 
which in turn depress prices for all other farm commodities. 
In order to get cattle prices up, we must dispose of our surplus 
beef, and also our surplus pork. The price of either affects the 
price of the other. The average annual quantity of pork and 
pork products exported during 1925 to 1929 amounted to 
only 1,136,000,000 pounds, or less than 20 pounds per hog in 
the United States. These are normal exports during normal 
times. 


Now, because we cannot export our normal amount, our 
home markets are glutted, and the agricultural sections of 
the United States are almost in a state of bankruptcy. The 
plan of the Department of Agriculture of reducing production 
may be the best temporary expedient, but for permanent 
relief we must open up foreign markets for our surplus. It 
can be done if Congress will authorize the issuance of script 


‘to exporters of beef or pork products, which would be redeem- 


able at par in payment of import duties on other commod- 
ities. The government could issue script for approximately 
the amount of the tariff—about 5 cents of script for every 
pound of beef or pork products exported. This would force the 
exporters to pay a bonus for beef and pork in order to get 
the script, which they could readily discount to the importer 
for cash. This would require no costly set-up, and there would 
be no expense to the government or the producer. The gov- 
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ernment might lose some revenue on imports, but the exports 
would be increased. 

Assuming that we were able to export our normal amount 
cf 1,136,000,000 pounds of pork and 60,000,000 pounds of beef, 
it would require less than $60,000,000 in script, but it would 
raise the price of cattle and hogs at least 2 cents per pound 
immediately, and more as soon as the surplus was exported. 
I am convinced that it would double the price of hogs and 
cattle within a year after passage. If it increased the price 
of cattle only $15 per head, it would increase the value of the 
cattle in the United States by $975,000,000; $3 per head added 
on hogs would increase the value of hogs by $180,000,000; or 
a total of $1,155,000,000. Add to this the increase in the value 
of mutton, corn, and other grains that would be stimulated 
by a rise in the price of beef and pork. The benefits to accrue 
to the live-stock producer would easily exceed $1,500,000,000, 
and it would take only $60,000,000 in script and an act of 
Congress to do it. 

HARRY B. COFFEE. 


SHOULD GOVERNMENT EXERT PRESSURE 
TO RAISE CATTLE PRICES? 


READING, KAN., November 14, 1933. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


With all the other things that the “New Deal” is attempt- 
ing to do, why don’t they try to help the cattle industry—the 
greatest industry in the United States, reaching out so far and 
doing so much good for all? Why don’t they try to reach the 
packers in some way, forcing them to pay what they should 
for the cattle that are shipped to market? It is because the 
packers control the price of cattle, and pay so little for them, 
that the people who are in this business are having such a 
hard time even to keep their land. 

My heart goes out to each one, man or woman, who has 
cattle and land. How brave and courageous they always are, 
never expecting to have but what is right for their stock, or 
for that which they raise on their land! But they do not 
receive it. They have been robbed for years of that which 
belonged to them and for which they worked so hard. Why 
can’t the government do something to reach the few men who 
control the price of cattle every day they are sold? 


Mrs. H. B. PRICE. 


WOULD REPEAL TRANSPORTATION ACT 


DILLON, COLo., November 138, 1933. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


One of the many things that are killing the stock-grower 
and- farmer is the fact that every time our honest gold dollar 
advances in price, additional security is required from bor- 
rowers. We are losing ground playing with the politicians. 
We should take the bull by the horns instead of by the tail. 
Some years ago we could borrow a thousand dollars from our 
banker and pay it back with ten head of cows. Today it takes 
seventy head to pay the same bill. 

I believe stock-growers should request Congress to repeal 
the Transportation Act, which is one of the most vicious laws 
we have, and discharge the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Then we would have a fighting chance of getting decent 
freight rates. 

Our stock organizations should be composed of stock- 
growers only, and all business meetings should be strictly 
secret. 

E. R, PARKER. 
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PRESIDENT URGED TO CONSIDER SALE 
OF CATTLE TO RUSSIA 


UBJOINED WE REPRODUCE A LETTER SENT py 
S R. L. Heflin, Jr., member of the wholesale cottonseed 
products firm of Heflin & Co., Sherman, Texas, to President 
Roosevelt, urging him to open negotiations with the Soviet 
government with a view to disposing of a large proportion 
of our surplus cattle: 


“SHERMAN, TEX., November 10, 1933, 


“Hon. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
“Washington, D. C. 


“DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: 


“I very heartily commend the negotiations now being 
carried on looking to the recognition of Russia, which, when 
brought to a successful conclusion, will make available to the 
producers of our country an enormous potential demand for 
various commodities, as well as bring to cur industry a large 
potential market for much of its production. 


“There is no industry in our country today that has been 
harder hit than the cattle industry by the depression, or that 
has shown so little response to corrective measures attempt- 
ing to improve the price which producers receive for their 
products. At the same time, according to press reports, there 
apparently is no single article of which Russia is in greater 
need than cattle. May I therefore suggest that, when pres- 
ent negotiations are carried to a successful conclusion, immedi- 
ately this possibility be given every consideration, and nego- 
tiations opened looking to the sale to Russia of a large part 
of our present surplus of food animals, particularly cattle. 
This potential demand could well be utilized for a large 
reduction in females, and could be the instrumentality by 
which the production of cattle could be reduced in the per- 
centage decided upon as sound, in order to bring recovery 
to this most important industry. 


“T take it that our government could well afford to accept, 
for such live stock, bonds of the Soviet government, as part 
payment, or as complete payment if necessary, because the 
resultant immediate advance in cattle prices would relatively 
far outweigh the value of such animals that would be sold, 
based upon present prices. 


“Tf favorable consideration were given my communica- 
tion of November 4 with reference to the United States 
Credit Bank, or if additional authority were given the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation to finance such sale, very quick 
relief could be brought to the cattle industry. 


“May I call your attention to the fact that, if the United 
States Credit Bank were set up, and a branch immediately 
established in Russia, it would prove of untold benefit in 
meeting the conditions that will immediately arise upon recog- 
nition of Russia and a resumption of trade relations. There 
could not well be a more forcible demonstration of the advis- 
ability of the creation of the organization suggested. 


“It is, at the same time, a strong argument in favor of 
the co-operative marketing organizations suggested, enabling 
producers to own their surplus production. If such institu- 
tions were now effective, such national organizations could 
immediately open negotiations, following recognition of Rus- 
sia, for a part of their surplus, the disposition of which 
would naturally create a higher price-level within the borders 
of our own country for such proportionate production as 1s 
consumed within the United States. 


“It is also a strong argument for the creation of profit- 
sharing marketing organizations for industrial products, which 
would, with the recognition of Russia and resumption of 
trade relations, be enabled almost immediately to negotiate 
sale of surpluses in the various lines of industry so organized, 
instead of, as under existing conditions, only those institu- 
tions financially able to meet credit requirements being 
capable of competing for this increased demand. 

“These suggestions are submitted to you as a measure 
of bringing the earliest possible relief to the cattle- and other 
producers of our country. 

“Yours very truly, 


“R, L. HEFLIN, JR.” 
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(;REETINGS 


to the Cattlemen 


of the West! 


e Our sincere wish is for a successful 
meeting of the American National Live 


Stock Association at Albuquerque 
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e GENERAL OFFICES, CHICAGO, ILL. 


¢Witson & Co. 1S in a position 
to handle all kinds of Live 
Stock at the following plants: 


e OKLAHOMA CITY LOS ANGELES 
KANSAS CITY CHICAGO 
ALBERT LEA CEDAR RAPIDS 
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LIVE-STOCK OUTLOOK FOR 1933-34 


BEEF CATTLE 


HE UPSWING IN CATTLE AND CALF SLAUGHTER 

which got under way in early 1933 is expected to con- 
tinue for several years, says the Division of Crop and Live 
Stock Estimates of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics in 
a statement recently issued. Slaughter supplies in 1934, 
however, will probably include fewer of the better-finished 
kinds and more of the lower grades. Cattle numbers have 
been increasing since 1928, and are expected to continue to 
increase through 1934. 

Moderate improvement in consumer demand for meats 
has been in evidence in recent months. Further improvement 
will depend upon continued increase in consumer buying 
power. Demand for beef during 1934 may be stimulated 
somewhat as a result of reduced production of competing 
meats. But any improvement that may develop in the 
demand for beef during the next two years will be offset to a 
considerable extent by the increase in supplies of cattle for 
slaughter. 


Domestic Supplies 


The total number of cattle and calves on farms October 
1 this year was probably about 2,500,000 head larger than 
at the corresponding date a year earlier. This increase is 
about the same as the net increase during 1932. The number 
of cows and heifers at the beginning of 1933 was probably 
the largest on record. Because of the increase in the number 
of cows, the number of calves born this year will probably 
exceed the number born in 1932 by 1,000,000 head. This 
increase in calves born about offsets the total increase in 
cattle and calf slaughter during the first nine months of the 
year. What the increase in cattle numbers on January 1. 
1934, over January 1, 1933, will amount to depends upon 
total slaughter during the last three months of this year. 


Imports 


Cattle imports during the first nine months of 1933 
totaled 62,000 head, compared with 69,000 head for the first 
nine months of 1932 and 70,000 in 1931. Mexico supplied 
58,000 head of the 1933 total, and 4,000 came from Canada. 
Supplies of canned beef inspected by the Bureau of Animal 
Industry for entry into the United States from January 1 
to September 30, 1933, amounting to 31,707,000 pounds, were 
about 83 per cent larger than those received in the corre- 
sponding period of 1932, and more than double those for the 
first nine months of 1931. These imports of canned beef were 
the equivalent of about 90,000 steers. Imports of live cattle, 
and of canned and other beef, during the first nine months 
of 1933 were the equivalent of slightly more than 2 per cent 
of cattle slaughtered under federal inspection during this 
period. 


Feeder Demand 
Developments in the cattle-feeding situation from June 


to the end of September point to a relatively small volume 
of cattle-feeding in the winter of 1933-34, both in the Corn 


Belt and in most other important feeding states. The short 
corn crop, the relatively high prices of feed grains, hay, and 
other feeds, the failure of fat-cattle prices to make any 
seasonal advance since June, the generally unfavorable 
returns from cattle-feeding during the last twelve months, 
and in some states the difficulty of financing feeding opera- 
tions, are the chief factors responsible for the reduction. 


Prices 


In view of the probable marked decrease in the pro- 
portion of the better grades of cattle in the slaughter supplies 
during most of 1934, the margin between the prices of these 
grades and the prices of the lower grades is expected to widen 
materially, and will probably reach a maximum in the late 
summer of 1934. 

The average price of cattle slaughtered under federal 
inspection from January to September, 1933, was $4.27 per 
100 pounds, compared with $5.16 for the corresponding months 
in 1952 and $6.48 in 1931. The average price of <louchter 
calves during the first nine months of 1933 was $4.75 per 
100 pounds, compared with $5.28 in 1932 and $7.54 in 1931. 
The lower prices in 1933 were accompanied by larger 
slaughter supplies of both cattle and calves, but this increase 
in supplies was not sufficient to offset the decline in prices. 
The total amount paid for cattle and calves slaughtered under 
federal inspection during the first nine months of 1933 was 
about $286,000,000, compared with $309,000,000 in the corre- 
sponding months of 1932 and $421,000,000 in 1931. 


Production Outlook 


The outlook for cattle-producers during the next two 
years, at least, is relatively unfavorable, but the outlook for 
cattle-feeders during the next twelve months is more prom- 
ising. Market prices of grass cattle of all kinds—cattle for 
slaughter, and stockers and feeders—are now at the lowest 
point reached since prices turned downward in 1929, and for 
some kinds are near the lowest on record. Transportation 
and marketing costs relative to cattle prices are the highest 
on record, which makes the returns to producers even lower 
than market prices indicate. 

Although low prices are tending to restrict marketings, 
the shortage of feeds in many areas, and financial necessities, 
are causing cattlemen to make relatively heavy shipments, so 
that cattle slaughter and supplies of beef for consumption 
are large at a time when consumer purchasing power is still 
at a low level. The increase in slaughter since April of this 
year is no greater than the increase to be expected from the 
large supplies of cattle now on farms, but it is larger than 
would have occurred at the prices prevailing if the fee‘ 
situation were more favorable. 

Supplies of fed cattle during the next twelve mont*s 
are expected to be considerably smaller than they were during 
the preceding twelve months. This reduced supply will prob- 
ably become evident in November and December, and continue 
through next summer. But if fat cattle should strengthen 
somewhat during the next few months, and prices of feed 
grains should continue to decline, or even remain at levels 
prevailing in late October, a rather strong demand for. and 
heavy purchases of, feeders during the late winter and spring 
may take place. Since such purchases would include a large 
number of cattle that otherwise would go for slaughter, they 
would tend to strengthen the prices of all cattle, and especially 
those of the lower grades, at the time they were being made. 
The resulting increase in the supply of fed cattle later in the 
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year, however, would tend to depress the prices of such kinds 
at the time they came on the market. With feeder cat- 
tle and corn at present price-levels, and smaller supplies 
of fed cattle and some further improvement in consumer pur- 
chasing power in prospect, the outlook for a favorable out- 
come for cattle-feeding seems more promising than for some 
ears. 

. With present numbers of cows, the annual output of 
cattle and calves is equal to the largest yearly slaughter of 
such stock on record. In order to move the total beef and 
veal production from such a slaughter into consumption, a 
substantial further increase in consumer buying power is 
necessary to avoid a reduction in prices of these meats. 
Although further improvement in consumer buying power is 
expected during the coming year, it is hardly likely that this 
improvement will be sufficient to justify large expend:tures 
for feed in order that cattle may be carried over. The reten- 
tion of cattle on farms and ranges might improve the situation 
temporarily, but would result in a further accumulation of 
supplies that must eventually be disposed of. A substantial 
reduction in cow numbers seems necessary before the cattle 
industry will again be on a profitable production basis. 


The current cycle in cattle production has been in its 
upward phase since 1928. Cattle numbers at the beginning 
of 1933 were about 15 per cent larger than five years earlier. 
Judging from the normal length of previous cycles and other 
factors now at work, numbers are likely to continue to 
increase for at least two more years. The increase thus far 
has only recently been reflected in increased cattle slaughter. 
In previous cycles, slaughter turned upward in the third year 
following the beginning of the increase in numbers, and it 
increased for three consecutive years before the expansion 
in numbers was checked. 


HOGS 


Commercial slaughter of hogs during the 1933-34 market- 
ing year (October 1, 1933, to September 30, 1934) will be 
considerably smaller than that of the preceding marketing 
year, and will be much smaller than was indicated early in 
the summer, when the spring pig crop report was issued. 
Total live weight of hogs to be slaughtered is estimated at 
12 per cent smaller than in the preceding year. This reduc- 
tion from earlier indications was brought about by the 
slaughter of 6,000,000 pigs in August and September under 
the federal emergency hog production-control plan, and by the 
short production of corn and other feed crops, which caused 
a reduction in fall farrowings from what was estimated in 
June. The expected decrease in hog slaughter will occur 
largely during the winter marketing period (October 1, 1935, 
to May 1, 1934). 

Domestic demand for hog products, although still at a 
very low level, has improved slightly in recent months. Con- 
tinued improvement will depend upon a further increase in 
consumer incomes. Little immediate expansion in the foreign 
outlet for American hog products is in prospect. Higher 
import duties on lard in Germany, and the continuation of 
the British quota system for cured pork imports, probably 
will restrict United States exports of hog products during 
1933-34 to the low level of the last two years. 


In view of the sharp curtailment in slaughter supplies 
of hogs for the seven months, October 1, 1933, to May 1, 1934, 
a rather substantial advance in wholesale and retail prices 
of hog products seems certain. This advance will be re- 
flected in higher costs (market price plus processing tax) of 
hogs to packers. When this advance will take place, and its 
extent, will depend considerably on how the marketings of 
the remainder of the spring pig crop will be distributed. 


SHEEP AND WOOL 


Sheep numbers in the United States are now on the 
downward trend of the production cycle. A peak was reached 
In 1931, following a period of nine years in which they 
Increased more than 45 per cent. In the western sheep states 
the length and extent of the downward movement in flock 
numbers will be determined largely by the number of ewe 
lambs kept for flock replacements during the next few years. 
Such replacements during the last two years have been rela- 
tively small, and the number of ewes of older ages in western 
flocks 1s now relatively large. Present widespread poor range 
conditions, prospective feed shortage during the coming winter, 
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and possible difficulties of financing make normal replacements 
this year unlikely. In the “native” or “farm-flock” states, 
where sheep and lambs are largely a minor enterprise, no 
material change in flock numbers or lamb production during 
the next few years appears probable. Marketings of lambs 
during the remainder of the present marketing year (up to 
May 1, 1934) are expected to be smaller than those of a year 
earlier. Present indications point to some reduction in lamb- 
feeding during the coming winter. 


Domestic mill activity has been at high levels for the last 
six months, and conditions in the wool industry in Europe 
have also improved. Although wool prices have advanced 
materially in both domestic and foreign markets, the domestic 
advance has been greater, and the margin between domestic 
and foreign prices has widened sufficiently to permit imports 
of substantial quantities of most grades of wool. With a 
continuation of imports probable, the trend of domestic wool 
prices during the remainder of this year and in early 1934 
will be influenced largely by the movement of prices in foreign 
markets and relationship of the dollar to currencies in the 
principal exporting countries. 


REPORT OF BIOLOGICAL SURVEY 


FFICIENCY IN WILD-LIFE ADMINISTRATION 

must be based on scientific research, says Paul G. Red- 
ington, Chief of the Bureau of Biological Survey, in his 
annual report for the year ended June 30, 1933. Without 
such research, there can be no continued use and enjoyment 
of our native wild life. Only scientific knowledge, developed 
by trained biologists, can insure the adoption of rational 
policies toward wild life and the proper administration of 
protective laws. 

In studying conditions affecting waterfowl, the Biological 
Survey during the year carried on the most extensive and 
carefully planned investigations of this nature ever under- 
taken. These studies showed that, without better protection, 
some species may become extinct. The bureau also verified 
reports that eelgrass—the principal winter food of brants— 
had almost disappeared on the Atlantic coast, destroyed 
probably by a: bacterial disease. The accompanying great 
reduction in the numbers of these fowl led to protection of the 
species by providing a closed season. 


Through co-operative studies, the Biological Survey has 
demonstrated the prevalence of several infectious diseases that 
menace wild life, and has shown the importance of certain 
parasites in spreading bacterial and other diseases. Cyclic 
losses of wild animals have caused increasing concern for 
several years, and, with the necessary information concern- 
ing outbreaks of disease and other causes, the investigators 
will develop all possible measures for reducing the severity 
of these periodic declines. 

Carrying on the federal program for establishing migra- 
tory-bird refuges, the Survey completed field examinations of 
141 refuge units, aggregating 3,710,927 acres. Two new 
refuges were placed under the bureau’s jurisdiction—one 
of them the Boulder Canyon Wild Life Refuge, covering 
about 620,000 acres, 132,000 of which will be the artificial 
lake created by the Boulder Dam on the Colorado River. 
Wild-life refuges on June 30 numbered 102. 


Rodent-control methods developed by the bureau’s re- 
search, Mr. Redington points out, made it possible to safe- 
guard from damage by rabbits the public’s investment in the 
tree-planting program under the Emergency Conservation 
Act. Through more than 1,500 Civilian Conservation Corps 
workers, the bureau also advanced the control of rodents on 
national forests, and under the Emergency Conservation Act 
it completed plans for treating 1,650,000 acres infested by 
rodents on Indian reservations. 
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Improved methods of predatory-animal control enabled 
the bureau to suppress a serious outbreak of rabies among 
coyotes in New Mexico, and to increase the efficiency of its 
control work elsewhere. Analysis of the contents of 4,116 
coyote stomachs constituted a material contribution toward 
a knowledge of the food habits of this predator, and the 
resulting information will be of value in determining control 
policies. 

A biologist of the bureau completed a six-year intensive 
study of the life-history, habits, and economic status of the 
elk in the Jackson Hole region of Wyoming, and a field 
naturalist conducted a co-operative biological survey of areas 
across northern Mexico, collecting scientific specimens and 
data for correlating life-zone findings there and in adjacent 
parts of southwestern United States. 

More effective provision against entry of injurious for- 
eign species of animals and birds was made during the year 
by revision of regulations. 

In a co-operative undertaking, the Biological Survey, 
the Alaska Game Commission, and the Forest Service investi- 
gated the status of big brown bears on Admiralty Island, 
Alaska, and in part worked out a game-management plan 
to co-ordinate timber operations and bear protection. The 
five species of bear in this area now number 900, it is 
estimated. 


CORN PROCESSING TAX REDUCED 


ESTIMONY OFFERED AT A HEARING, CALLED 

to determine whether the tax was too high, having indi- 
cated that the full legal processing tax of 28 cents a bushel 
imposed on field corn or its products would cause a material 
slump in consumption and tend to build up a burdensome sur- 
plus, Secretary Wallace early last month lowered the rate 
of the tax to 5 cents a bushel until December 1, and 20 cents 
thereafter. Exempt from the tax is corn processed by or for 
a farmer for use by his own household, or ground for feed 
purposes only. 

(On December 1 the 5-cent-a-bushel rate was continued 
until further notice; the expectation being that the 20-cent 
rate would go into effect on January 1, 1934.) 


NEW FARM CREDIT AGENCIES 


WO PRODUCTION CREDIT ASSOCIATIONS, TO 

serve farmers in Colorado, Kansas, New Mexico, and 
Oklahoma, will be established at Wichita, Kansas, on Decem- 
ber 15, it is announced by William I. Myers, the new Gov- 
ernor of the Farm Credit Administration. Initial capital 
will be: provided by the Production Credit Corporation at 
that city. Loans will be made for periods of from one to 
twelve months, for the purchasing and refinancing of live 
stock, for the growing and harvesting of crops, or for general 
agricultural purposes, and will be discounted through the 
Federal Intermediate Credit Bank. 


LAND BANK AT WICHITA CHANGES 
LOAN POLICY 


ODIFICATION OF THE PRACTICE OF THE NINTH 
Federal Land Bank at Wichita, Kansas, of rejecting 
applications for farm mortgage loans where the applicants 
owned less than 50 per cent of the mineral rights in their 
lands, has been promised. This matter was brought to the 
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attention of the Land Bank Commissioner at Washington by 
Secretary Mollin and others. On October 24 Mr. Mollin was 
informed that, following “a careful investigation of the prob- 
lems involved, it has been determined that loans may be made 
to applicants who are otherwise eligible, notwithstanding the 
fact that there are outstanding mineral! rights in their lands.” 

Relaxation by the Wichita bank of its present custom in 
connection with applications for loans where 50 per cent or 
more of the mineral rights are outstanding in some person 
other than the applicant, is likewise forecast. 

Applicants whose requests for loans had been denied for 
the above reason have been notified of the change in policy, 
and may reinstate their applications if they so desire. 


NEW CO-OPERATIVE BANK MAKING LOANS 


ROM SEPTEMBER 138 TO NOVEMBER 15, THE 
aa organized Central Bank for Co-operatives made 
loans to farmers’ co-operatives aggregating $13,583,539. Of 
this total, all but $26,300 was borrowed for merchandising 
purposes. 

The bank, chartered by the Governor of the Farm Credit 
Administration, has a capital stock of $50,000,000 wholly 
owned by the federal government. Co-operatives borrowing 
from it purchase stock in amounts equal to $100 for each 
$2,000 borrowed. Loans for less than $300,000 will be handled 
by the Regional Banks for Co-operatives. A regional bank 
has been set up in each of the twelve Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration districts. 


SHIFTS IN TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


WING TO ILL-HEALTH, SECRETARY OF THE 

Treasury William H. Woodin has been granted an indefi- 
nite leave of absence. At the same time, Undersecretary 
Dean Acheson has resigned, finding himself, according to 
report, out of step with the administration’s monetary poli- 
cies. To take over Mr. Woodin’s job, with the title of Under- 
secretary and Acting Secretary of the Treasury, the Presi- 
dent has chosen Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Governor of the 
Farm Credit Administration. As Mr. Morgenthau’s suc- 
cessor, William I. Myers, of New York, formerly professor of 
agricultural finance at Cornell University, has been selected. 

Stockmen have reason to be well pleased with Mr. Myers’ 
appointment. In the past he has shown considersble under- 
standing of their problems, and he may be counted upon to 
deal with their financial requirements in a sympathetic spirit. 


NATIONAL PARK FORESTRY BRANCH 
ORGANIZED 


STABLISHMENT OF A BRANCH OF FORESTRY IN 

the Office of National Parks, Buildings, and Reserva- 
tions in the Department of the Interior has been announced 
by Arno B. Cammerer, director of that bureau. John-D. 
Coffman has been appointed Chief Forester, with head- 
quarters in Washington. 

Protection of the forests from fire, destructive insects, 
and tree diseases, it is explained, is constantly becoming of 
more importance with the increasing use and development 
of these national playgrounds. 


“You publish a practical and interesting stock man’s 
paper.”—JOHN A. WILLARD, Augusta, Mont. 
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CUR TRAFFIC PROBLEMS 


EMERGENCY DROUGHT RATES 


ESPONSES TO THE REQUEST, MADE AT THE 

Denver conference in August, that carriers grant emer- 
gency freight rates on live stock moving to feed from 
drought-stricken territory, and on feed moved into such 
territory, have not been uniformly favorable. 

In Wyoming, the Burlington and Colorado & Southern 
put into effect, as of September 1, to expire May 31, 1934, 
a one-half rate on hay and straw from stations west of the 
Missouri River, and a two-thirds rate on other feeds, wheat 
and cottonseed cake not included; on live stock shipped 
to feeding points west of the same river, full rate on the 
outbound trip, but free return passage up to July 1, 1934. 

In Montana, the railroads declined to reduce their rates, 
stating that investigations had failed to disclose any need 
for such action. 

Similarly, in New Mexico the carriers did not succeed 
in locating any drought conditions necessitating emergency 
rates. 

In South Dakota, authorization has been published by 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad for a _ two- 
thirds rate on cottonseed cake and meal originating at 
stations on the Missouri Pacific; the lower rate to expire 
May 31, 1934. 


NORTHWESTERN FEEDER RATES EXTENDED 
TO PUBLIC MARKETS 


FFECTIVE DECEMBER 1, 1933, FREIGHT RATES ON 

feeders and stockers originating at, or destined to, points 
in British Columbia, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, or Washington 
have been extended to public live-stock markets, provided evi- 
deuce is submitted that within seventy-two hours after unload- 
ing (exclusive of Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays) all or a 
portion of such live stock has been reshipped by rail as feed- 
ers or stockers to a destination to which the feeder or stocker 
basis applies. 

Under the above-mentioned conditions, railroads in the 


Southwest have already extended the feeder rates to public 
markets, 


CHICAGO TERMINAL CHARGE FOUND 
REASONABLE 


N A DECISION RENDERED NOVEMER 25, THE 

Interstate Commerce Commission finds that the $2.70-per- 
car terminal charge assessed by the railroad companies on 
live stock destined to the Chicago stock-yards is not too high. 
The Chicago Live Stock Exchange, acting for the shippers, 
had attacked as unreasonable the through aggregate freight 
charge from shipping stations west of Chicago, asserting that 
stock is largely handled in trainload lots through terminals 
right to the unloading chute pens, without switch work of 


any kind. Carriers countered with evidence tending to show 
that the movement from their outer switch-yards to the stock- 
yards is onerous and expensive, and fully justifies the charge, 
which, furthermore, has been twice approved by the United 
States Supreme Court. Appeal has been filed for a rehearing. 


WESTERN PASSENGER RATES LOWERED 


OLLOWING THE ACTION OF EASTERN CARRIERS 

reducing passenger fares in their territory, as told in the 
October PRODUCER, the Western Passenger Association at a 
meeting in Chicago last month voted to lower fares from the 
present basic rate of 3.6 cents per mile to a flat 3 cents on 
first-class one-way travel, and 2 cents for coach travel; first- 
class round-trip tickets to be charged at 2.5 cents a mile. The 
Pullman surcharge is to be eliminated. The new rates will go 
into effect on December 1 for a six-month trial period. 

At the same time, a rate of 2 cents a mile on tickets to 
and from the Pacific coast, within a limit of nine months, was 
announced. 





Practical Supplies for Stockmen 
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A protective dressing. 


A Better Branding with disinfectant, styptic, 
Method adhesive and fly-repellent 
qualities, for use follow- 


ing dehorning operations. 


Scientific chemical compound pro- Also recommended for 


duces scab which leaves a clean- ; S 
cut lasting brand. No festering — Phar a —<—. 
sores or infection. No pain tO shear cuts, docking 
animal. The original and proven wounds, wire cuts, ete. 
Branding Liquid. Fully guaran- One gallon treats from 
teed. Costs about one cent per 999 to 300 head. 
head. Half Pint, 75e; Pint, $1.25; Prepaid prices: Pint, 
Quart, $2.25. Oc; Quart, $1.00; Half 
Gallon, $1.75; Gallon, 


WILL C. BARNES | $8.00; 5-Gallon Can, 
D’HORNER ses ; 


Cups out the horn button. 
Quick and humane. No horn 
stubs grow out. Cutting blades 
of tempered tool steel. Money 
back if not satisfied. 


$3.75 


Postpaid anywhere in the U. S. Fully 
guaranteed. Order from nearest office. 


Send today for free copy of 36-page “Calf Book” 


0. M. FRANKLIN BLACKLEG SERUM CO. 


Denver Kansas City Amarillo Fort Worth El Paso 
Marfa Alliance Wichita Los Angeles 
Rapid City Santa Maria Calgary 









For calves 
under one year 


















































































Real Blackleg Protection 
with CUTTER Precision Products 


CUTTER Blackleg Products are produced to the same rigid standard...made by the 
same type of carefully trained technicians...and tested and retested with the same 
type of tests as are Cutter Products for use on precious human lives. + Your doc- 
tor will tell you of the high regard of western physicians for Cutter human products. 


BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN 


Full Five c. c. Dose 


Solid Aggressin (Cutter) produces the 
same dependable protection as Cut- 
ter’s Liquid Aggressin from which it is 
made. It represents a full five c. c. 
dose and is preferred by many cattle- 
men because of its convenience, and 
the fact that there is no loss through 
breakage or spillage: 


Price 12 cents per dose 





LIQUID 
BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN 


Full Five c. c. Dose 


Liquid Aggressin (Cutter) 
is a crystal clear, germ free 
tissue extract...produced 
from healthy young calves 
artificially inoculated with 


blackleg. Ithas successfully 
immunized mil- 

lions of calves 

for life. 


Price 
10 cents 
per dose 


If your dealer doesn’t stock Cutter Precision 
Products write direct for quantity discounts 


The CUTTER faborany 


Branch Offices and Stocks at: Chicago, Denver, Seattle, Los Angeles, New Orleans, San Antonio, Fort Worth 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


BLACKLEG 


BACTERIN 


Full Five c.c. Dose 


Asterile whole culture 
bacterin produced 
from virulent blackleg 
organisms. Given in 
the full five c. c. 
dose it will producea 


solid lifetime immunity at least 46% 
greater than any concentrated liquid 
vaccine of smaller dosage. 


Price 1O cents per dose 





MEMBER 





WE DO OUR PART 





CUTTER LABORATORY, Berkeley, California 


Please send me your Free booklet on “Cattle Disease”, giving complete information on symptoms and 
control measures ... and also send a set of Range Sketches by E. W. Thistlethwaite, Cowboy-Artist. 
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LIVE-STOCK MARKET IN NOVEMBER 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


CHICAGO, ILL., December 1, 1933. 


ALLOWING IN A VERITABLE SLOUGH OF 

despond, the cattle industry is scanning the sky-line 
for a way out. No cabalistic remedy for current conditions, 
indicated by initial letters of sonorous-sounding organizations, 
is possible. While not deliberately created, the mess had its 
origin in somewhat lavish distribution of public funds, with 
an admixture of cheap feed, and an illusion that heavy beef 
still has a place in the distribution scheme. The only way out 
is through time, patience, and liquidation, which is running 
its course. Again cynicism has given optimism a knock-out 
blow. At this writing, when close to 400 carloads of fat 
bullocks are being yarded at the Chicago show, distributors 
are walking the floor nights in concern over distribution of 
the product. At mid-November five markets—Chicago, Kan- 
sas City, Omaha, Sioux City, and St. Paul—radioed an appeal 
to the country to hold cattle back until beef outlet channels 
could be relieved of congestion, prompt response . reducing 
supply to normal volume and making an advance of 50 cents 
per cwt. possible; but it was a drastic, ineffectual remedy. 
Many feeders, in despair, are intent on unloading fat bullocks 
to cut off the feed-bill, made serious when the government 
announced a loan policy of 45 cents per bushel on corn, auto- 
matically pegging the country price at that figure, and inci- 
dentally demoralizing the feeder-cattle market. Some feeders 
are carrying fat cattle over into the new year, which will 
merely prolong liquidation, thus deferring the inevitable turn 
of the road. With the old crop of heavy steers out of the 
way, recovery will be possible, provided the Blue Eagle lives 
up to its advertisement, as the fact must be conceded that 
neither the present industrial situation nor the prospect is 
promising. Beef cost at wholesale is down to the lowest 
levels of the century, but when the ultimate consumer settles 
for a diminutive package of beef, he still pays approximately 
war prices, invariably eliciting from the versatile retailer an 
explanation that added cost of operation under the NRA 
makes his charges imperative. 


Market Glutted with Over-Weight Steers 


All this recalls the miniature cattle boom of a year ago, 
when a horde of in-and-out farm-feeders, enthused by a $10 
market for heavy steers and fortified financially by govern- 
ment feeder loans, participated in a buying furore, initi- 
ating the beef-making operation on a basis that made profit 
in the finality of the operation impossible. Ignoring the 
axiom that cheap corn invariably means loss when cattle go 
to market, they invested riotously, laying the groundwork 
for a heavy crop of overdone beef, and setting the market 
Stage for a debacle. Speculators rushed cattle from the mar- 
kets and western pastures to interior sales-points that sprang 
up, mushroom-like, overnight, cattle were taken on at prices 
in many instances $1 per cwt. above central-market cost, and 
When the beef-making area snuggled into winter quarters it 
was loaded to the guards with two-way steers that had cost 


Owners an incredible sum of money in the aggregate. 
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Unbounded optimism concerning the 1933 market, stimulated 
by absurd industrial recovery yarns, agitated the atmosphere. 
Official estimates put the resultant increase in beef produc- 
tion at 3 pounds per capita in excess of 1932. Market action 
recently suggests that this estimate is conservative, as 
slaughter under federal inspection will be about 750,000 head 
in excess of last year. But the principal handicap to beef 
consumption, apart from industrial stagnation, plus compe- 
tition from cheap pork and poultry, has been tonnage. 
Ignoring every danger-signal, feeders made a huge crop of 
tallow-burdened 1,400- to 1,700-pound steers, in expectancy 
of repetition of 1932 prices, to discover that only $3.50 to $5 
was possible on a large proportion of such bullocks. In 
desperation, they held back, each day accumulating objection- 
able weight, until a disastrous season climaxed in the early 
November catastrophe, when values slid down a well-greased 
set of skids, no dependable outlet existing, the aforesaid out- 
let shutting up clam-wise at intervals. 


Light Cattle in Better Demand 


Light cattle have always been salable, little 800-pound 
‘‘yellow-hammers” realizing as much as, or more than, good 
1,600-pound kosher steers fed a year or more. Warmed-up 
heifers, on corn sixty days, have sold at $5.25, showing a sub- 
stantial profit on the turn-over, while finished 1,350- to 1,400- 
pound bullocks had difficulty in getting the same money. 
Monotonously the market appealed to the country to hold 
back heavy steers, which merely aggravated a bad situation, 
as, when that admonition is radioed, trouble looms ahead. 
Tom, Dick, and Harry, who had not been in the beef-making 
game for years, reported at the market with big steers, while 


National Western Herefords 


at Auction 
DENVER, COLORADO 


Wednesday, January 17, 1934 
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from the hinterland came disconcerting news of “plenty of 
cattle back.” For weeks in succession the Chicago market 
made a display of fat steers with quality that gave the stock- 
yards an aspect of a continuous car-lot show. 


Prices on Finished Bullocks Decline $2 


From a midsummer basis of $7 to $7.50 for finished 
cattle, prices slid down-hill until $5 to $5.75 took the pick 
of the crop, only a few yearling specialties being eligible to 
$6, although a handful of baby heifers was always quotable 
to $6.25. A raft of cheap, light steers selling at $3.25 to 
$3.75 filled coolers with low-grade beef that so.d itself, while 
the best product ever suspended from a rail resisted sales- 
men’s efforts. New York eliminated heavy cattle from its 
purchase, even Boston buyers declining to give them consid- 
eration. A depressed market for heavy steers kicked back 
on yearlings, thousands of fat little cattle selling at $4.75 to 
$5.25. Government purchases of cow beef failed to prop that 
market, canners selling as low as $1, and decent beef cows 
at $2. . 


Stocker Trade Sluggish 


Naturally the stock-cattle market cracked wide-open, and, 
when corn was pegged at 45 cents by the government loan 
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policy, two-way cattle went to killers without competition, 
In ten hours even light stockers broke 50 cents per ewt., 
feeders determining to take it out of the western cattleman’s 
hide. A $2.75 to $3.50 stocker market did not attract bar- 
gain-hunters, many of whom had been waiting for the “low 
spot.” As no figures are available other than the central- 
market output, estimates of the number of cattle on feed are 
unreliable, but that beef production in 1934 will be substan. 
tially reduced is a cinch bet. Thousands of western cattle 
that would now be munching corn in the feed-lot have been 
of necessity, held back in the West. 


“In-and-Outer” a Chronically Disturbing Factor 


That element popularly known as the “ins-and-outs” has 
again made a demonstration of menace to the beef-making 
industry, as it may always be depended on to expand beef 
production when corn is cheap and money available. Tem- 
porarily it booms stock-cattle prices, insuring disastrous reac- 
tion. The “in-and-outer” is not only the sucker of the trade, 
but he demoralizes the market for the regular feeder, and is 
responsible for irregularly recurring disaster, Periodically a 
new generation of these suckers shows up, always in funds 
and reckless in expenditure. They are entitled to as promi- 
nent a place in current literature as the “forgotten man,” the 
“chiseler,” the “Tory,” the “baloney dollar,” and the “guinea- 
pig.” 

Course of 1933 Market to Be Reversed 


Surveying spilt milk is bum philosophy; what lies ahead 
is the problem. At this writing, the whole country is gorg- 
ing on cheap poultry, to the serious detriment of red meats; 
but, with the passing of the holiday season, meat demand 
will revive. Thirty to sixty days will be consumed in liqui- 
dating the old crop of fat steers, whereupon the trade will 
run into a supply of merely warmed-up light cattle, tucked 
away in feed-lots at the lowest prices since Noah launched 
his ark, and presumably convertible into the type that beef- 
consumers will buy. As there is no incentive to put on weight, 
and corn costs more than double the prices at which it was 
available early in 1933 in unlimited quantities, the logical ten- 
dency will be to take the short route to market. As the country 
has taken on few steers weighing over 800 pounds, heavy 
bullocks will become as scarce as they have been super- 
abundant for six months past, whereupon they will take the 
lead in the price column, putting the market on a basis where 
reasonably accurate evaluation will be possible. If there is 
the least merit in past performance, the course of the 1934 
cattle market will reverse that of 1933, as that of this year 
reversed 1932. 


Feeders Preferring Calves 


Indicative of aversion to heavy feeders this year is the 
experience of a Montana man who sent ten cars of 1,000- 
pound steers to Aurora, Illinois, in October, to be put out on 
contract with farm-feeders. His agent rode four counties in 
a futile effort to place them in single loads or bunches, the 
problem of the owner being solved by destruction of the 
Aurora feed-yards by fire, which consumed the cattle, enabling 
him to collect insurance. This was typical of feeder trade 
all over the Corn Belt, feeders restricting their purchases to 
calves and common light steers. 


Hog Market Demoralized 


A seriously demoralized hog trade throws light on pro 
cessing-tax effects. Before Washington announced its process 
ing-tax policy—commencing at 50 cents per cwt. on Novem- 
ber 5, advancing 50 cents on the first of each succeeding 
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month, until a maximum at $2 per ewt. is to be attained on 
February 1—the Chicago hog market was on a $5.25 to $5.50 
basis. Promptly it broke $1 per cwt., and was down to $3.50 
to $3.80 by December 1, when the tax automatically became 
$1 per cwt. Months back packers served definite notice on 
the “brain trust” that such a tax could not be passed on to 
the consumer, and that it would automatically be taken off 
the price of hogs—a forecast that has been made good. At 
prices current December 1, hogs are worth little more than 
$3 per cwt. on the farm. That it is possible to feed 45-cent 
corn under this condition will not be seriously asserted. Fresh 
pork declined 6 to 7 cents per pound wholesale ad interim, 
that market literally going to sleep, although cheap poultry 
may be partly responsible. 


Salesmen’s Strike Ineffectual in Checking Price Slump 


The ineffectual commission salesmen’s strike at Chicago 
in November, which was an effort to prevent hog prices going 
below a $4.50 basis, was more or less involved in mystery. 
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At its inception, this effort was supported financially by the 
Federal Relief Administration, which cleaned up the crop on 
two occasions on a $4.50 to $4.60 basis. Thereafter its buy- 
ing power disappeared without explanation, packers taking 
an accumulation of some 50,000 hogs at $4.25 to $4.50, 
although they were in a position to acquire ownership for 
considerably less money. The inside story of that episode has 
not been printed, but that there was a Senegambian in the 
wood-pile is suspected. Immediately thereafter thirty-two 
packers, scattered all over the country, were awarded relief 
contracts for many millions of pounds of pork, at prices so 
startlingly out of line with live hogs as to elicit surprise. 


Packers to Be Paid for Processing Pigs 


As a finale to the episode came a Washington story 
crediting Secretary Wallace with “disclosing” that interested 
packers “stood to make a profit of 2 cents a pound above 
their usual profit on the 29,000,000 pounds of pork contracted 
by them to the government.” He stated that contracts had 
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been based on $6 per cwt. for live hogs, instead of which 
they were being filled with hogs costing $3.90 to $4, meaning a 
profit of approximately $1,200,000. According to the Wash- 
ington report, Mr. Wallace intimates an intention to buy 
hogs on the market, paying packers for processing—an exper- 
iment that will arouse interest. 


Surplus Pork Problem a Serious One 


Meanwhile a heavy stock of produce causes concern, as 
the country is full of young hogs, both spring- and fall- 
farrowed. Discrimination against weight, lack of demand 
for lard, and a wide spread between corn and hogs, to the 
disadvantage of the latter, will keep every market in the 
country full to the brim during the December-to-March 
period. The crop of fall pigs is probably the largest the 
country ever raised, so that slaughter at government 
expense of 6,000,000 head will not seriously curtail 1934 
slaughter on a numerical basis, although feed conditions may 
materially reduce slaughter. There is no place to go with 
surplus hog produce, with the possible exception of Russia, 
and owners have stated emphatically that they will not send 
it there on credit, so that an impoverished national treasury 
will foot the bill, if a deal is made with Muscovy, in which 
event Uncle Sam will again figure in the role of Santa Claus. 
The present surplus of lard and meats is largely attributable 
to the ton-litter campaign carried on by government and 
state agricultural production boosters in recent years—an 
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effort that has not yet been effectively squelched, as litera. 
ture on the subject is still in the emission stage. 


Lamb Market Reasonably Stable 


Live-mutton trade is taking care of itself. Lambs are 
selling locally at $7 to $7.25, with an occasional spurt to 
$7.75 or a drop to $6.75; but from week to week the market 
is reasonably stable, every short run discloses killers’ needs, 
product is moving promptly into distribution, and the whole 
trade has a healthy undertone. Eastern and Corn Belt lambs 
are at the disappearance stage; western lambs fed on con- 
tract will move freely during the next sixty days, and by 
February the bulk of the visible supply will be in feed-lots 
west of the Missouri River, making possible a measure of 
control over the marketward movement. New cost of corn 
will prompt feeders to economize its use, topping out early 
and preventing a supply of fat lambs over 90 pounds, the 
product of which is unpopular with consumers. Lamb-feeding 
east of the Mississippi River will be light, and elsewhere the 
total number will be less than last winter. If the wool mar- 
ket holds up, no considerable number of fat lambs should 
sell below $7 during the winter, a high spot being possible 
late in the season. However, consensus of opinion in market 
circles is anything but bullish, as other species are far below 
a lamb-price basis. Pegging corn at 45 cents per bushel by 
the government loan plan all but killed feeder trade, prices 
breaking 50 cents per cwt. A processing tax on lamb is not 
regarded seriously, but a 4-cent impost on wool would be 
adverse to the feeder. Fat sheep are in the same rut, fat 
ewes selling at $2 to $3 per cwt., with no other outlet than 
eleemosynary institutions existing for the product. A pos- 
sible exception to this is the standard charge of $1.50 by 
hotels and restaurants specializing in English mutton chops. 


WOOL MAINTAINING ITS STRONG POSITION 
J.E.P. 


F ALL THE BASIC RAW MATERIALS, WOOL IS 

in the strongest statistical position. Prices show a 
gradually advancing trend; foreign markets are all active 
and out of line with domestic quotations, under free pur- 
chasing, especially by Japan and England; domestic stocks 
are at low ebb; the exchange situation prevents importation 
on an extensive scale; drought in the Southern Hemisphere 
insures a short 1934 supply; and domestic manufacturers 
are carrying light stocks. Domestic clothing trade is 
healthy, although the public shows a disposition to balk at 
higher prices. 

Results of a proposed processing tax of 4 cents per 
pound elicit speculation—most of it adverse. Contention 
that cotton, on which a tax has already been imposed, is 
suffering from wool competition is absurd, as the two fibers 
occupy wholly different distributive spheres. The tax on 
cotton is designed to pay bounties on land taken out of cul- 
tivation. To require wool-growers to contribute to this cam- 
paign is unreasonable. 

Objections to a processing tax on wool may be epitom- 
ized as follows: Cotton and wool, by reason of their natural 
characteristics, are not competing fibers. If a disadvantage 
exists, it is against wool, because of cotton competition. 
There has been a price-spread between wool and cotton 
recently, to the disadvantage of wool, that shows an increas- 
ing tendency. At least 90 per cent of wool is used for pur- 
poses for which cotton is entirely unsuited. The expensive ani- 
mal fiber has the particular function of protecting against cold, 
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and is used largely in clothing manufacture. The cheaper 
vegetable fiber, on the other hand, serves as a covering in 
heat and mild weather. A tax on wool, purporting to be for 
the benefit of cotton, could not, by any theory, be applied to 
over 10 per cent of the wool going into consumption. Such 
a tax would have far-reaching and destructive results on 
wool production. Cotton at 10 cents, or 14.2 cents including 
the processing tax, compares with wool costing 70 to 80 cents, 
clean basis. These costs are so far apart as to make it evi- 
dent that a substantial shift in consumption is impossible. 
A tax on heavily shrinking wool would tax natural grease, 
dirt, vegetable matter, and other foreign material comprising 
60 to 70 per cent of its original weight. 

The recent advance in foreign markets is equal to 25 to 
30 per cent on domestic wools. 


LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 


PPENDED ARE TABLES SHOWING RECEIPTS, SHIP- 
ments, and federally inspected slaughter of live stock at 
sixty-two markets for the month of October, 1933, compared 
with October, 1932, and for the ten months ending October, 
1933 and 1932: 





RECEIPTS* 
7 ae 7 Oeialies Ten — 
1933 1932 1933 1932 
CattleF....2..:. 1,586,445 1,346,176 | 10,242,828 | 10,002,190 
Calvés:.....:......- 591,432 549,777 4,649,328 4,624,673 
so! 2,521,475 | 2,691,070 | 33,837,803 | 29,130,233 
EN oso 3,268,333 3,266,108 | 23,345,754 | 25,446,209 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS: 





Ten Months Ending 
October 











1933 1932 1933 1932 
Cattlef............. 762,237 672,914 | 3,989,362 | 4,214,539 
Calves.............. 208,885 193,112 | 1,428,739 | 1,403,612 
MR iccrscnosnssat 812,565 855,219 | 8,103,461 | 9,452,788 
Sheep..............|_ 1,903,946 | 1,899,814 | 11,424,872 | 12,319,530 


STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 


























; Cs Cashes Ten Months Ending a 

1933 1932 1933 1932 
Cattle; 444,372 392,290 1,684,547 1,738,076 
Calves 83,229 86,453 305,236 293,443 
PN ons 33,272 23,145 341,912 275,352 
RE a 856,978 803,383 2,403,147 2,675,329 


SLAUGHTERED UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTIONS 

















October Ten — 

1933 1932 1933 1932 
Cattle? 861,349 694,463 | 17,157,501 | 6,431,019 
Calves............. 455,135 388,672 | 4,080,812 | 3,788,498 
Hogs Pccicamescnesal 3,057,934 | 3,604,790 | 38,194,807 | 36,883,247 
Sheep............. 1,668,445 | 1,601,103 | 14,607,505 | 15,246,260 


ills Direct shipments to packers included only when passing through stock- 


+ Exclusive of calves. 

t Including stockers and feeders, 
willl — to the fact that increasing numbers of live stock slaughtered 
shi al oe inspection are not going through the stock-yards, but are 
a a =n to packers or handled in other ways, it seems advisable to 
visi - this table to include all the animals killed under government super- 
sea irrespective of the manner in which they arrived at the packing 
a th Accordingly, the previous heading “Local Slaughter” will hence- 
orth appear as “Slaughtered Under Federal Inspection.” 
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COMPARATIVE LIVE-STOCK PRICES 


ELOW ARE FIGURES SHOWING PRICES ON THE 
B principal classes and grades of live stock at Chicago on 
December 1, 1933, compared with November 1, 1933, and 
December 1, 1932 (per 100 pounds) : 


SLAUGHTER STEERS: Dec. 1, 1933 Nov. 1, 1933 Dec. 1, 1932 
Choice (1,100 to 1,500 Ibs.) .....0000..... $4.75-6.25 $5.00-6.00 $7.00-8.00 
EI ascachcateccs cients ecanssg dees ecncesatatocnat boasesaiihineid 3.75-5.75 4.35-5.75 6.00-7.00 
Choice (900 to 1,100 Ibs.) .........0....0....... 5.75-6.25 5.75-6.25 7.00-7.75 
I inccecse cit eecisesescesacnsceanicoscnuznicicestingiideiniaceead A 5.00-6.00 6.00-7.00 
Deen CSO Ter a a nee ccess 4.00-5.00 3.75-5.00 4.50-6.00 

FED YEARLING STEERS: 

Cee: CR ccs SSE 5.25-6.50 5.75-7.50 

HEIFERS: 

CRN Gb CRE aise iene 4.50-6.50 4.50-6.40 5.00-7.00 

COWS: 

MID iss icine ibitchcadecia in tp archaic ccasplaschcitabawapak Ce 3.00-4.25 2.50-3.75 

CALVES: 

Gam We Ct odds 2.50-3.50 3.00-4.00 1.00-5.50 

FEEDER AND STOCKER STEERS: 

Goet te CheWe..6kk cee nn, SESE 3.75-5.00 4.25-6.25 
Common to Medium..................................-. 2.50-3.50 2.00-4.00 3.00-4.75 

HOGS: 

Medium Weights (200 to 250 Ibs.)........ 3.50-3.65 4.20-4.35 3.25-3.40 

LAMBS: 

Good to Choice (92 lbs. down)................ 6.75-7.25 5.75-6.75 4.50-6.25 

EWES: 

Chee Bah: Cie ct ec mecnes 1.75-3.00 1.50-2.75 1.25-2.75 


HIDES STABLE AT LOWER LEVELS 
J.E. P. 


IDES ARE FAIRLY STABLE ON A BASIS ABOUT 
30 per cent lower than the peak of the recent rise. 
Packers appear to have the situation well in hand, although 
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offerings of country hides show an expanding disposition, 
always in evidence as winter works along. From the bottom 
of the slump, prices have advanced 1 to 1% cents per pound, 
and there is nothing on the horizon to warrant expectancy 
of getting more money. Packer hides are on a 9%4- to 10%- 
cent basis, the market picking up and going into a condition 
of coma at irregular intervals. Curtailment of slaughter 
during November by holding cattle back in the country forti- 
fied the packers’ position, and there has been a free move- 
ment of leather on shoe-factory account recently. Increased 
cost of shoes, owing to NRA code acceptance, has not re- 
stricted buying, especially of cheaper grades of footwear, as 
prices had dropped to unreasonably low levels. 

Country hides are selling on a 6%4- to 915-cent basis, 
trimmed; which means that tanners are getting fairly cheap 
raw material. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


OTTONSEED CAKE AND MEAL ON DECEMBER 4 
i was quoted at $19.50 a ton, f. o. b. Texas points. Omaha 
hay prices on December 1 were as follows: alfalfa—choice 
leafy, $11.50; No. 1, $10.50 to $11; standard leafy, $10 to 
$10.50; standard, $10; No. 2, $8.50 to $9.50; No. 3, $8 to 
$8.50; sample, $5 to $6; upland prairie—No. 1, $9.50 to 
$10.50; No. 2, $8 to $9; No. 3, $6 to $7; sample, $5.50; mid- 
land prairie—No. 1, $7.50 to $8.50; No. 2, $6 to $6.50; sample, 
$4.50 to $5.50; mixed hay—No. 1, $9.50 to $10.50; No. 2, $8 
to $9; No. 3, $6 to $7. 
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WHOLESALE MEAT PRICES 


oe PRICES ON WESTERN DRESSED 
meats at Chicago on December 1, 1933, compared with 
November 1, 1933, and December 1, 1932, were as below 
(per 100 pounds): 


FRESH BEEF AND VEAL 
STEERS (700 Jbs. up): Dec. 1, 1933 Nov. 1, 1933 Dec. 1, 1939 


CARRS hincccicstrectencneocntiabeil $ 8.00- 8.50 $ 8.50- 9.00 $11.00-12,99 

COON ccbcieite cence 7.00- 8.00 7.50- 8.50 9.00-11.00 
STEERS (550 to 700 lbs.): 

CHRGO > fo ge aes 8.00- 9.50 8.50-10.00 11.00-12,09 

MGM ot et eet tte Sho Sea eae 7.00- 8.50 7.50- 9.00 8.50-11.00 
YEARLING STEERS: 

INNS asasieons toca secaneernsed eee eseicg “eee 9.50-10.50 —11.00-12,59 

NN a cee ae ee ee 7.50- 9.50 8.50- 9.50 8.50-11.00 
COWS: 

I i ee 5.50- 6.50  6.50- 7.50 —6.00- 7.00 
VEALERS: 

ROR cscs cciicite Re cee re 7.50- 8.50 10.00-11.00 8.50-10.00 

ASO se ee 6.50- 7.50 8.00-10.00 7.50- 8.60 

FRESH LAMB AND MUTTON 

LAMBS (45 lbs. down): 

NNN | rasicccttiieeccrmine nutter $11.00-12.50 $10.00-11.00 $13.00-14.00 

MRR acciceestera ree So oe ee a 10.00-11.50 9.00-10.00  12.50-13.50 
EWES 

MOE este cac cee ceuensiecstncnaniasinnannieiees 4.00- 5.00 4.00- 5.00 4.50- 5.50 

FRESH PORK CUTS 

LOINS: 

S-i2° Th: aveiige.... cee $ 8.00- 9.00 $11.50-13.00 $ 6.50- 7.50 


HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


ELOW IS A SUMMARY OF STORAGE HOLDINGS 
B of frozen and cured meats, lard, poultry, creamery 
butter, and eggs on November 1, 1933, as compared with 
November 1, 1932, and average holdings on that date for the 
past five years (in pounds except as otherwise noted) : 














Commodity | Noy. 1, 1933 | Nov. 1, 1982 ae 
Frozen beef.................. | 41,821,000 | 23,324,000 | 36,991,000 
Cured beef*.................- | 17,246,000 | 12,712,000 | 15,889,000 
Lamb and mutton........ | 2,512,000 2,974,000 3,718,000 
Frozen pork.................- | 75,469,000 | 60,179,000 | 63,944,000 
Dry salt pork*............ | 92,635,000 | 65,337,000 | 80,039,000 
Pickled pork*.............. | 324,992,000 | 308,032,000 | 275,179,000 
Miscellaneous ...........-.- | 50,218,000 | 37,041,000 | 54,869,000 

Total meats.............. | 604,886,000 | 509,599,000 | 530,629,000 
Te SNE | 133,850,000 | 34,410,000 | 58,741,000 
Frozen poultry... | 59,631,000 | 54,989,000 | 64,979,000 
Creamery butter.......... '. 160,390,000 | 66,828,000 | 95,384,000 
Eggs (case equivalent) 17.528,000 | 5,348,000 | 7,785,000 

*Cured or in process of cure. 


Italy Prohibits Importation of Wheat 
Italy’s wheat crop this year amounts to 297,000,000 
bushels—the largest in her history. As a result, the country 
is now declared to be self-sustaining with respect to wheat, 
and Premier Mussolini has put a ban on all imports. 


Locust Plague in Argentina 

In the province of Santa Fe, Argentina, over 6,000,000 
pounds of locusts have been destroyed this season, for which 
a bounty of 10 cents per bag of 60 pounds has been paid. 
In spite of this, several large swarms have recently ap- 
peared, one of which was 120 miles in length. 
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FEEDING SITUATION 
Cattle 


Total shipments of stocker and feeder 
cattle from markets into the Corn Belt 
for the four months July to October 
were the smallest for the period in at 
least fifteen years, being about 100,000 
head, or over 10 per cent, smaller than 
in 1927, when the next smallest ship- 
ments occurred, according to the No- 
vember report of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. Compared with last 
year, all the decrease was in the area 
east of the Mississippi River, where the 
shipments last year were quite large. 
Shipments into the area west of the 
Mississippi were not much different from 
the record small shipments of last year. 
Reports from western states indicate 
that cattle-feeding will. be in smaller 
volume than last year. However, the 
supply of beet-pulp in these states, re- 
sulting from a record production of 
sugar-beets, will be very large, and it 
is possible that the various sugar com- 
panies later in the season will feed an 
increased number of cattle to utilize 
this feed. More than in most other 
years, feeding in the West will be in 
the hands of the packers and other 
large operators. 


Lambs 


For the four months July to October, 
the shipments of feeder lambs inspected 
at live-stock markets into the Corn 
Belt states were a little larger than 
the very small shipments for this period 
in 1932, but much the smallest for any 
other year since 1919. There was a 
fairly heavy direct movement of lambs 
not going through markets to Corn Belt 
feed-lots during September and October, 
but available information indicates that 
this was smaller this year than last. 
While receipts of lambs in the Scotts- 
bluff section of Nebraska to the end 
of October were nearly one-third smaller 
than a year earlier, a heavy direct 
movement into the central Platte Valley 
and the eastern part of Nebraska is 
reported. A fairly heavy movement to 
wheat-fields in western and southwestern 
Kansas is also reported. Receipts of 
feeder lambs in northern Colorado and 
the Arkansas Valley to the end of 


October were small, being about one- 
third smaller than in 1932. 


WEST VIRGINIA. CLEANS UP 
TUBERCULOSIS 

West Virginia is the thirteenth state 
to eradicate bovine tuberculosis. On De- 
cember 1 the last two counties were 
declared modified accredited areas. 
Cleaning-up work was started in 1919, 
and taken up more actively in 1923. 
The degree of infection in most of the 
counties was found to be slight. 


NEVADA WILD HORSES 
DISAPPEARING 


Wild horses are disappearing from 
Nevada’s ranges, and in a few years 
no more mustangs will be found in that 
state, according to’ a report issued by 
the State Stock Commission. Most of 
the animals have been rounded up and 
slaughtered for chicken feed, although 
severe weather and lack of feed have 
caused the death of many. 


RANGE AND LIVE-STOCK 
CONDITIONS 


California 


Conditions here are about normal in 
regard to pasture, cattle, and sheep, bu: 
prices for cattle are bad—less than 
last year. I should like to know where 
this new program is helping a rancher 
any. Everything we buy is higher. It 
looks as though things are recovering 
at the expense of the stockman. Good 
prospects for going into the winter! 
Sheep are in good condition—THOMAS 
J. SHAW, Kneeland. 


This part of the country is very 
short of feed on the ranges, and water 
is low. Generally speaking, cattle are in 
fair condition. If we do not get rain 
soon, it will mean that there will have 
to be a lot of feeding done to put the 
cattle through the winter.—A. F. PARKS, 
San Simeon. 

Colorado 


Conditions in this section, in the way 
of crops and live stock, are good, ex- 
cept prices, which are generally bad 
the country over, and we are not look- 
ing for any immediate recovery from 
the farmer’s standpoint. He is broke, 
and it will take years to reinstate him, 
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even with the greatest economy on his 
part.—W. L. CALDWELL, Rocky Ford. 


Montana 


Cattle are of no value. We cannot 
sell she-stock at all. We are facing 
an all-around hard-time period.—Epb- 
WARD LEVINE, Craig. 


This has been a good fall for stock 
so far, with respect to weather condi- 
tions. Some stock will go into the win- 
ter thin, as a great deal of grass is 
short. The cowman is surely hit hard. 
—RESSA CLUTE, Wyola. 


New Mexico 


Range conditions in this locality are 
excellent, and stock is going into the 
winter in fine condition. Very few sales 
have been made to date. Buyers seem 
to be very scarce——H. L. Parks, Lake 
Valley. 


In this section we have the best 
grass we have had for years; so all 
live stock is in fine shape to go into 
the winter. We have the same old tale: 
live stock is not paying the cost of 
production. Never in my experience of 
forty-two years have cattle been so 
low as at present. Old cows are selling 
to local dealers at $7 and $8 a head— 
some have sold for less than this. Small 
calves have been sold as low as $1 a 
head. In spite of this, we are still in 
hopes that our President will pull us 
through. At least he is trying, which 
is more than can be said for the past 
administration JOHN U. HINDE, Culley 
& Martin Co., Wagon Mound. 


Oregon 
Boost for cheaper money, and you 


will get more of it—L. F. RESING, 
Ritter. 
Grass conditions in our territory 


were very good this year, and cattle 
came off the range in excellent shape. 
I believe there is plenty of hay for an 
ordinary winter, but the price is far 
below the cost of production, being at 





New, humane method makes lasting brand without 
fire or damage to hide---at about Ic a head. Your 
brand made with concave face to hold branding fluid 
$2. Send post card for prices of fluid. 


WESTON 's.& Surely Co. 


BE AN AUCTIONEER 


Earn $25 to $100 daily. Send for 
large illustrated catalogue; also 


how to receive Home Study Course 

free. 

REPPERT’S AUCTION SCHOOL 
Box 1, Decatur, Indiana 
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Cut Out Those 
Thin, Weak Cows! 


FTER the calves are weaned, before the hard winter sets 

in, successful cowmen cut out the thin, weak cows and 

start them on a ration of the cowman’s reliable feed friend, 
COTTONSEED CAKE. 


One or two pounds of cake will be found satisfactory for 
maintaining these thin cows. Later, when blizzards set in 
and during severe cold weather, these amounts should be in- 
creased. It is never advisable to feed thin, weak cows in the 
same bunch with the stronger cattle. 


Get the facts about COTTONSEED CAKE. It is the big- 
gest feed bargain you can buy. A pound or two of cake daily 
will make hay crops go just twice as far, will build body en- 
ergy, and will insure increased calf crops in the spring. Its 
use on the range will reduce winter feed costs and prevent 
usual heavy death losses. 


“1934 Feeding Practices” gives practical suggestions for 
winter feeding on the range; also tested schedules for the 
feed-lot. Write for this book today. It is free, and will be 
sent you upon request. Fill out and mail the coupon below. 


COTTONSEED Meal and Cake 


CUTS FEEDING COSTS ... INCREASES PROFITS 


OS ES 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 


1411 Santa Fe Building, Dallas, Texas 
Sponsored by 
National Cottonseed Products Association, Inc. 
Texas and Oklahoma Cottonseed Crushers’ Associations 


Please send me your FREE booklet, “1934 Feeding Practices.” 
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present $3.50, top, at Portland.—Henry 
LAZINKA, JR., Ukiah. 


The cattle business in these parts 
is in a bad way, so far as finances are 
concerned, but cattle are coming in from 
mountain ranges in fairly -good condi- 
tion. There does not seem to be an 
trading in cattle, except fat stock for 
market, and no buyers to any great 
extent for that. Almost everyone ships 
his own, or neighbors go together and 
make up carloads. My observation is 
that conditions generally have improved 
some. On November 21 the government 
bought 68,000 pounds of 92-score butter 
from our local creamery. Then, too, 
the wheat allotment plan has put some 
money in circulation, and, of course 
every little heips——Cyrus WILLIAMs, 
Union, 


Texas 


This country and its citizens are in 
statu quo; which means that both are 
in a hell of a condition—Joun Wor, 
Dilley. 

Cattle conditions are bad here. We 


are having a continued drought.—WIL- 
LIAM Y. FOWLER, JR., Llano. 


Utah 


I think it is a shame the way the 
cattle business is being neglected, com- 
pared with the advance of other things. 
T am also thanking the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association for the 
part it has taken in getting the second 
payment on our reserve fees reduced. 
Cattle have done fairly well on our 
range this summer, although it has been 
drier than usual. The terribly mean 
market is working hardship on us 
ranchers, and under present conditions 
we shall soon all be out of business — 
HOMER C. THOMPSON, Antimony. 


Wyoming 


It has been very dry here for the 
past four years, but stock is in fair 
shape. What is worrying the cowman 
most is the price of cattle—G. 0. 
Lowry, Douglas. 


Conditions here are about as good as 
could be expected, with prices of live 
stock as low as prevail at this time. 
The pastures are in good shape. Cattle 
are fair, although not so good as usual. 
Shipping is about over. Not much sell- 
ing of calves. Most people are working 
for the government, and paying for the 
opportunity.—H. H. WILLIAMS, Gillette. 


Winter is staying off later than usual. 
It is drier than for years. Grass cured 
early, and stock is looking fairly well. 
I think there will be enough hay to last 
through the winter. The Jackson Hole 
country usually has plenty of irrigation 
water.—LEE L. LUCAS, Jackson. 


Canada 


The price of beef cattle today im 
British Columbia is the lowest in the 
history of the live-stock industry. We 
watch with great interest your en 
deavors to improve the cattle market. 
As yet no scheme: has appeared that 
will benefit us—FRANcIS B. WARD, 
Douglas Lake, B. C., ‘Canada. 
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